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BY FE. BOYD BAYLY, AUTHOR OF “ JONATHAN MERLE, 


FORESTWYK. 


“ZACHARY BROUGH'S VENT RE, 


“‘WORKADAY STORIES,” ETC. 





“AULD LANG SYNE.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was Easter Monday—cold, fine, and bright. 
Alick, Joe, and Molly joined the Woodside 
party in a long expedition. Chris was invited, 

but had planned to drive out his mother and the 
girls. He was next asked to dinner at Woodside 
that night. This he declined with horror. He 
was quite unaccustomed to eat his dinner off a 
table at all, except on wet Sundays ; and at the 
interminable dinners on the mail-steamer he had 
sometimes, in fits of absence, thrown the skin of his 
Orange or banana over his shoulder, as though he 
had been out-of-doors. This caused his behaviour 
at table to be described as “something too 
atrocious !” and the remark coming round to his 
ears, without a clue as to what the atrocity had 
been, cost him torments. He could not tell how 
to improve, for whenever he was conscious of his 
actions, he had practised the best behaviour he 
knew; and if that was wrong, what was left for 
him ? 

Langdale saw through his lame efforts at excuse, 

and changed the invitation from dinner-time to 





eight o’clock, when he was to bring his sisters 
with him. Between six and seven, however, Molly 
rushed in to dress, saying that she was going to 
dine at Woodside. 

She had not said “May I?” It was an over 
sight ; Molly never meant to forget her domestic 
manners ; but Mrs. Gundry stiffened immediately. 

“Well, dear, I should think you had been there 
guite enough already,” she said. 

“But they want me. I must go. 
say I wouldn’t,” said Molly, surprised. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Gundry doubtfully, and Molly 
was off directly, vexed for the moment, but quickly 
forgetting it in the pleasure of putting on a pretty 
dress and seeing the effect. Chris was at th 
parlour door as she came down, waiting for th« 
sight he loved, though he did not say so. Joe had 
come in after Molly, and was ready to go back 
with her. 

Mrs. Gundry had several times had fits of objec- 
tion to the Woodside intimacy, ostensibly on the 
ground of its leading her children into friendships 
above their station. Gundry maintained that 
that would not hurt them ; and whatever either 
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parent might think, in practice there was no help 
for it. As long as the children found delight at 
Woodside, Langdale welcomed them, and neither 
husband nor wife could refuse him anything, after 
the sympathy he had shown them when they 
lost their youngest born. For weeks afterwards 
he had scarcely let a day pass without looking in 
to see Mrs. Gundry, and bring or tell her some- 
thing to break the current of her thoughts. And 
now that Emma was in trouble, he was showing 
just the same tender care for her, always singling 
her out and insisting on her taking some part in 
all that went on. 

Dora was asked to Woodside too, but when she 
found that all the rest were going, she stayed with 
her parents. She was a round-faced, freckled, un- 
formed girl of fourteen, very much like Chris at 
the same age, and not unlike him in character. 
She was no one’s particular darling, and took the 
position without a trace of resentment, quite satis- 
fied to run errands for her sisters and be gratefully 
astonished if anyone took notice of her. Gundry 
was beginning to trust in her, as he always did 
in Chris ; but it was Molly—little puss !—who held 
his heart in thrall. The mother’s heart was in her 
boys. 

Chris had nothing better than his sandy-brown 
suit to put on, until his ship luggage arrived. 
Emma came down dressed in white, and looking 
very elegant and pensive in her broken-lily style. 
Her brother felt very proud of her, and half forgot 
his own delinquencies when she took his arm 
before entering the Woodside drawing-room. 

The door was opened, and he almost stopped 
short. Every tone of light and colour in the room 
was chosen by an artist’s eye, and in that rich, 
harmonious setting, the figures made a living pic- 
ture. Mrs. Arrowhead, in black velvet and point 
lace, sat in a low chair by the bright fire. On the 
other side, her husband and the five young people 
were in high excitement over a table game. Between 
them, in evening dress, Langdale stood before his 
own hearth, his tall figure relieved against the 
flowers and ornaments behind him. The light of 
old shone in his eyes—new to Chris, so old to 
Fanny Arrowhead ! 
again. Could this be the man Chris had watched 
and tended like a sick child once, and left, seven 
years ago, still walking softly in the shadow of grief 
and loss ? 

One thing was unchanged still—his kindness. 
He came forward with the old welcome, only 
courtlier—the old happy way of placing everybody. 
Chris moved on as in a dream. Alcie came to 
meet him and Emma, flushed, her dark eyes spark- 
ling. She wore something pale and shimmering, a 
knot of wood-anemones at her breast: her dark 
hair was loosely gathered at the back, a few ten- 
drils straying over her full temples. 

“Will you take my place, Emma?” she asked, 
but Mr. Arrowhead shouted, “No, no, unfair.” 
The new-comers stood to watch the closing strug- 
gle, and one of them, at any rate, liked the excuse 
for watching the five young, eager faces. How 
handsome Joe had grown! He wasa boyish copy 
of Molly. And Molly, in excitement and fairy 


robes, was perfectly enchanting. Mr. Arrowhead 
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He was the Bonnie Prince ° 











knew that, evidently, and so did his sons. So did 
her brother, but his eyes, like Langdale’s, stole 
back to another face, and then to the face of 
Alcie’s mother, in her early beauty, looking down 
from her picture on the wall. 

The battle closed. The Queen’s Counsel was 
much more excited than he ever let himself appear 
to be over a cause céltbre. His side was beaten, 
and he rushed from the spot, trying to find a lock 
of hair worth tearing from his head. 

Alcie stood explaining the game to Chris, which 
he found very agreeable. Tea came in. 

“Sit you down, and let the lads have a chance,” 
said Langdale quickly ; and Chris, relieved from 
offering his clumsy help, sat beside Mr. Arrowhead, 
and was skilfully made to talk, and talk well, about 
tanks, Wallaboo, and engineering. 

Music followed, and they finished up with 
“Auld Lang Syne,” sung properly, standing in a ring 
with crossed hands joined. Chris stood between 
his host and Emma, and Fanny Arrowhead was 
at Langdale’s other side. 

The young Arrowheads, two capital boys of 
fourteen and sixteen, must needs help to escort the 
young ladies home ; then scampered off, declaring 
with their parting breath that Molly had promised 
to come with Alcie on her next visit to them. 

There was another burst of chatter indoors, 
going over the day’s events. Chris bounded up tohis 
room whistling “ Auld Lang Syne,” and lay awake 
for hours, seeing the bright pictures of that evening 
group themselves again, feeling again the glow, the 
fun, the heartiness, and the clasp of Langdale’s 
hand. It was a new world to him, who had lived 
so long in rough huts, among rough men. He had 
seen but little of social scenes in all his tife, had 
seldom gone into any sort of company, and when 
he did, spent his time in misery, and returned, “ as 
from a seven years’ transportation, home ”— except 
when he went to tea with Mr. Langdale. But the 
eyes that haunted him now, flashing through him 
strange, poignant shafts of joy, were not Langdale’s, 
nor Aslauga’s from her picture on the wall. 

Next morning he arose with a sensation quite as 
new to his well-regulated mind—namely, how flat, 
stale, and unprofitable was all the world, unless he 
could get to Woodside again. All breakfast-time 
he watched feverishly for some excuse for going 
there, and it did not come. He secretly longed to 
shirk part of his day’s work, that he might hang 
about and watch for a chance. Poor Chris was 
falling into a most commonplace state of mind ; 
but it was so utterly new to him! 

Once at work, however, the habit of his life was 
stronger than the new disturbing element. He 
plodded on faithfully till past his usual hour, and 
on returning, found that Alcie had come with her 
aunt, as she called Mrs. Arrowhead, that afternoon. 


A day or two later, he went with Joe and Molly, 
as in duty bound, to pay his call, one evening. 
Joe took possession of Alcie most of the time, 
and the other two were left to Langdale. Chris 
hardly opened his mouth, and walked home de- 
jected. 

A few more days, and longing overcame 
shrinking. Seeing that his brother and sisters ran 




















in and out of Woodside as they pleased, he took 
advantage of some trifling message that Molly 
wanted to send, and, in much trepidation, adven- 
tured himself alone there. Alcie was in the 
garden with Alick Norbury. Chris gave’ his message 
and walked home savage—-so savage as to speak 
roughly (or think he did) to Dora, of all unoffend- 
ing mortals. The shock this gave him roused 
him to take himself seriously in hand, and pray for 
a better temper. He had been resenting the fact 
that his family found him not worth much, and really 
his family had the more right to complain of that. 
Chris tried to be worth more; but it was very 
difficult, even without the gnawing, unacknow- 
ledged hunger which made him restless and 
miserable in spite of himself. He never felt at 
home with anyone but his father. Joe was in 
the stage of the oyster-shell and chestnut-burr, 
sharp to the touch and hard to open. Dora and 
Chris had strong affinities, but were effectually kept 
apart by their mutual shyness. Molly was as much 
his dread as his pride ; without meaning it, she 
always made him fee] himself a dolt, and that cut 
him deep, for she represented modern young 
womanhood to his eyes. 

Emma was much more gracious ; but Emma 
was a great perplexity to simple-hearted Chris. 
She was so devoutly good, and never seemed one 
bit the better for it ; and he was much too simple 
to discern that she was suffering like an old 
stringed instrument, tuned too high, to drag it up 
to the pitch of its modern neighbours. From the 
days of Solomon, or earlier, the dangers of keeping 
company with sinners have been admitted ; it is 
possible for subtler dangers to lurk in the company 
of very bright and fervent saints. In their ardent 
presence, Emma had caught a reflected glow quite 
beyond her own experience. James Bentleigh 
thought the light was a living flame ; it would have 
been unbearable for him to find out that it 
was not. 

She was no hypocrite ; what she professed, she 
lashed herself into feeling ; but there was too much 
method in her ardour. Bentleigh was not a shrewd 
observer, but he was real to the core, and his true 
instincts were repelled. Yet she loved him. He 
was pledged. As Joe guessed, her devotion began 
to weigh on him likea millstone. He went through 
agonies for Emma's sake, and her father’s summary 
dismissal had been a great relief, as Gundry plainly 
saw. But Emma did not see it ; she hugged the 
conviction that her lover had been driven from 
her, and that if she maintained the angelic level 
which became her, he would some day come back 
to reward her. With this end in view, she thought 
so much about dying to self that self was never 
out of her head. 

Christopher’s first attempt at making a diversion 
proved a grand success. He had brought home no 
larings, save the inevitable opossum rug, and he 
gave Emma twenty pounds and asked her to 
choose a present for everybody. The result was 
beyond his utmost hopes. Emma was innately 
benevolent. Even the posing which made hard- 
hearted young critics incredulous about her suffer- 
ings, arose partly from her intense desire to be 
always doing good. All this money to lay out to the 
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best advantage for others was like new wine to her ; 
and she managed so well that Chris began to realise 
how her powers were being withered and cramped 
for want of scope, while his mother struggled 
painfully with an income and household too large 
for her habits of mind. Clearly, it would promote 
the general good were Mrs. Gundry to retire in 
favour of her eldest daughter. 

The mother had never shone in the new home 
as she had in the old ; she clung to old customs, 
and, what was worse, to old economies, when the 
reasons for both had disappeared. Meanness and 
miserliness were utterly foreign to her nature: in all 
transactions with her inferiors she was generous 
almost to a fault ; but she was timidly conscientious, 
and afraid of encouraging her children in self- 
indulgence and extravagance. “Give her time,” 
Gundry had learned to say to himself. “ Give her 
time,” he had even said to Joe. But when the 
good Emma supported her restrictions, and it was 
Molly, the clever little worldly puss, who chafed 
against them, the natural effect of time was counter- 
acted. ‘The household was exposed to the perils 
of party government; but if Emma held the 
purse-strings, she would want to open them. 

Before this could be suggested, however, Mrs. 
Gundry must have other interests to make leisure 
attractive. Chris looked back to the childish days 
when her children knew what was in her much 
better than her husband did, and remembered her 
tastes, especially her pleasure in teaching him and 
Emma simple science. Natural history had no 
charms for her ; she feared quadrupeds, hated 
insects, and thought plants and flowers dreadful 
things for making work ; but the majestic order of 
the heavens, the wonders of the physical forces, 
were a drama which she never tired of watching. All 
the time that her boy had been away, she had found 
out what northern stars he saw, and risen in the 
nights to look at them. Chris gave her a celestial 
globe, and showed her how to use it ; he brought 
her home books from the library, and at his daily 
work looked out for incidents which illustrated 
natural laws. This served a purpose beyond the 
one intended, for it put her more in touch with her 
menfolk’s daily life. She had a way of saying, 
“ And what have you been doing to-day?” which 
irritated Gundry, when he wanted to forget his 
outside work. Chris brought home those bits of it 
which could be glorified. 

He had his reward in seeing his mother brighten 
up ; but there were still two parties in the house- 
hold, and the one he would not have chosen was 
choosing him. He found his level with the dull 
ones, and was rated accordingly. Joe and Molly 
played tennis and went out together—to Woodside 
often ; and Chris read chemistry and turned the 
celestial globe. 

It was a flat existence, after being used to fight 
the elements and race the seasons at the head of 
his men. His work was as tame as his play, in 
comparison. This indoor, civilised life made him 
feel like a young dog in a basket. The Waiiaboo 


hut had been small enough, in all conscience, for 
his size ; but there was nothing in it to be knocked 
over, like the knick-knacks which made him quite 
nervous in his bedroom here ; and his life was 
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spent outside, on the tops of the great bare hills— 
** No green trees to make the sky look smaller.” 
These garden suburbs, with their wealth of wood, 
and barrier hills rising above them, shut him in 
like a huge, green, stifling bower ; and at times a 
kind of desperation seized him—as if he must 
somehow kick a hole in it and jump through. 

The fit took him one evening, when he had 
declined going out with his brother and sister, 
because Molly did not join in when Joe proposed 
it. He finished the work-box Emma had asked 
him to mend, and set off, right up to the top of 
Hartsdown, and over the broad down where he could 
really draw a breath at last. He raced back again, 
much the better, met the others coming in, and looked 
to see how long he had taken to do it. Joe’s looks 
fell ; he could not do that pace, and he fancied 
that was why Chris had chosen to go alone. 

Joe had not yet recovered the smart of having 
come home a failure. On that subject, each 
brother wanted to know what the other was think- 
ing, and neither would speak first. Chris, however, 
had not been long in forming conclusions which 
reduced the matter to a trifle, except as it might 
affect Joe’s prospects. Fresh from Adamson, who 
perfectly bubbled with fun, he became aware of 
his mother’s dead insensibility to jokes. The trait 
belonged to all the Jarnleys ; and if they had been 
taking Joe seriously, no wonder they were alarmed. 

His guess was not far wrong. The innocent 
Jarnley girls had but one brother, older than any 
of them, and he was born—we must not say with- 
out original sin, but certainly without a spark of 
mischief in him. Joe, in his first state of awe and 
new-broom virtue, had gone through extremities in 
trying not to shock them ; but when restraint wore 
off and nature broke loose, the more distressed 
they were, the more he was tempted to pile up the 
agony. His aunt, not being a Jarnley born, did 
not trouble to demand explanations, which he 
would have given to her, but withheld, on principle, 
from his cousins, thinking it was not their business 
always to know what he meant and where he went. 
When they grew pressing, he was sometimes cross ; 
nevertheless, he felt even their scoldings a proof of 
affection, and was very fond of them all. Suddenly 
came a letter from his mother, lamenting that his 
aunt found him a constant anxiety, he gave so 
much trouble in the house. 

Joe was enraged. He had taken the greatest 
pains not to throw down his wet clothes on white 
counterpanes, or do anything else that was trouble- 
some, and it had been his pleasure daily to make 
himself a pack-horse for the girls’ commissions. 
Why were not complaints made to himself, if there 
were any to make? Too much insulted to put 
that question, he wrote off the letter that sealed 
his fate, and was not sorry for it till he had said 
a cold good-bye and it was too late. Then he 
learned what he had forfeited, and was too proud 
to say another word. He confided his story only to 
Alcie, and she, being almost as young and foolish 
as himself, did not suggest that Mrs. Jarnley might 
have been misunderstood ; she took his account 
implicitly, and thought how inconsistent great pro- 
fessors could be. 

Joe, intensely mortified, took refuge in defiance, 





and in this mood went into Mr. Monthurst’s office, 
where, for the first time in his life, he came under 
insidiously evil influences. Joe did not love evil, 
but he had a great curiosity to know what every- 
thing in the world was like, and a hankering to 
assert his independence. It was at this stage that 
Langdale gave him some of his own sad wisdom. 
Joe was a true Gundry for tenacity of affection ; 
his childish devotion to Mr. Langdale had grown 
up with him. From the hour of that confidence, 
manhood began in the boy; but, as usual, its 
young buds were hard. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘THE fourth week after Christopher’s return was 
wearing away, and he had scarcely spoken to 
Alcie since that happy Easter Monday. He 

had once been asked to Woodside, but was en- 

gaged to the Halls, a grocer’s family, who were 
among the very few, very sterling friends whom 
his parents had made in their early married days. 

One day he was sitting in a train about to start 
for Ainsport (a seaport town twelve miles from 
Forestwyk), when Alcie hurried across the platform, 
followed by a boy carrying a gardener’s basket and 
tools, and stepped into another carriage. Chris 
guessed directly where she was going. He saw 
that the boy was left behind, and took a desperate 
resolution. His business could wait. As he ex- 
pected, Alcie got out at Forest Ford, the station 
for the cemetery, and he followed. She was 
struggling with her burdens and her railway ticket. 
Chris advanced with an effort, and said: ‘Could 
I take something ?” 

His voice quite shook. As he spoke, he relieved 
her of the basket and tools. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Alcie, and he moved 
forward with a sort of grunting sigh, wrung from 
his agitation. 

Alcie hastily turned her face away: it was so 
comical to see this huge fellow overcome with 
terror of her harmless self. Chris asked no 
further permission, but strode on by her side, big 
and silent. Alcie was in no laughing mood, but 
that made her only the more liable to be seized 
by absurd ideas. She thought of the creature in 
Wonderland that “went galumphing by ”—of the 
Irishman who said “ I am not dead but spacheless,” 
and kindred jokes at her companion’s expense. 
She wickedly resolved to wait for him to speak 
first, with the result that they marched up the 
white road in total silence, until the gate of the 
cemetery came in sight. Then, with a twinge of 
repentance, she felt that she was being unkind, and 
made haste to utter some commonplace about 
spring weather having come at last. 

“It’s good for planting,” answered Chris. 

“Yes, that was why I came alone,” said Alcie. 
“Father could not come to-day, and we couldn’t 
lose the soft weather. I never ask anyone else to 
come with me 4ere.” 

Chris winced and half stopped, looking at her in 
his speechless way : then, recognising the weight 
of his burdens, walked on again, and wished the 
earth would swallow him. It was Alcie’s turn to 
colour up, sorry for having hurt him. She was 
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silent herself now, because she could not think of 
anything to say. 

In silence they trod the familiar ground—how 
well-known to him she little guessed—and stopped 
beside her mother’s grave. Chris was departing 
instantly, but she said, almost timidly, “ Won't you 
stay and help me?” 

He hesitated, afraid she had asked him only out 
of kindness. 

“Can I be any good?” he said. 

“Oh yes, please,” said Alcie. “You know 
more about planting than I do.” 

She looked into his face, and Chris said “Thank 
you,” and knelt down to undo the basket of plants. 
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of a mask. What could he know of her mother to 
make her “Aslauga” to him? She had not 
believed her own ears when she heard him saying 
that name before the picture long ago. ‘They 
must have been right after all. And he had 
treasured that dear memory all these long years ; 
and she had laughed at him! When they first 
met, the past rushed back, and her heart went 
out to him. But the past, mercifully, cannot be 
always rushing back to overpower the present, and 
Alcie’s sense of the comic was irresistible. On that 
first evening, Chris had stood like a stock instead 
of coming to open the gate for her ; and each time 
she had seen him since, she had made game of him 





“ ASLAUGA!” 


They went to work without speaking, unless 
their task gave occasion for it, weeding, taking up 
the crocuses and putting in the summer flowers she 
had brought with her. When all was done, Chris 
said, ‘Can I do anything else?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” said Alcie, glancing at 
her hand, which was not fit to be offered. Chris 
laid his for one moment on the headstone, looking 
at the dear name there. 

“ Aslauga!” he said ; then, as if terrified at 
himself, strode down the slope, and was halfway. to 
the gate before he remembered with a shock that 
he had left her everything to carry. He could not 
go back then, to disturb her. 

Alcie stood still, amazed as by the sudden falling 


in her heart—nay, once openly, to Alick Norbury, 
who said it was too bad, but laughed also, not ill- 
naturedly. But Alick did not know the debt 
unspeakable she owed to Christopher Gundry. 
The past was rushing back now—the long, long 
past, which she had mourned to feel slipping away. 
It was so long ago, and everything was so changed ; 
it had been hard to realise that she and her father 
were the same beings who once lived in Archway 
Lane, and were locked up in Mr. Brough’s garrets. 
And that radiant, lovely picture of her mother was 
not “the old likeness that she knew.” She had 
never seen that dear face without the marks of 
sorrow on it, till she saw it in the last calm sleep. 
Heaven and hell were in that old life. Often, 
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in the horrors of the darkest days, the child had 
almost a physical consciousness of a Presence that 
kept the powers of evil down. And shut into the 
garrets, with her fresh, sacred memories and the 
Pilgrim’s story, she was always thinking about the 
Shining Ones ; there was nothing else very beauti- 
ful to think of. Then, little by little, the tension 
of her life relaxed, till a time came when she dared 
distinctly to believe her father safe, and everything 
in the world seemed too good to be true. The 
ordinary blessings and comforts of the life of a 
sheltered child came to her as something new and 
rapturous. Every pleasure was so keen, every 
hope so bright—she could not be always thinking 
of the Shining Ones. Life grew fuller and fuller, 
and the loved memories faded ; she called and cried 
to them to stay, and they would not. Suddenly, 
at one word, from the last lips she thought could have 
uttered it, they were all there—vivid and fresh as 
on the April day, ten years ago, when she and her 
father stood beside the open grave, and heard the 
earth falling on the coffin. 

Was it the same world? Here was the same 
green, fair, smiling earth—white blossoms against 
the blue sky, white clouds rising slowly above the 
hills ; but the crushed heart that bled had bounded 
up—the stricken child had found a grip and a foot- 
hold on the earth. She longed for the pale, holy 
shadows to draw nigh to her, but she could not 
wish to go back to them. Emma and Thomas a 
Kempis talked about dying and crucifixion ; Alcie 
wanted to live—live fast and deep. She felt 
** The strong leaping of the stag-like heart awake, 

Which the pale is low for keeping in the road it ought 

to take.” 


Yet if a voice from heaven would tell her, with 
absolute certainty, what that road was, how slight a 
thread would be enough to hold her in it! 

She sat down on the low stone coping round the 
dear grave, and drew out her little prayer-book to 
read the burial service, as she and her father always 
did when they came there. She could hear the 
tremor in his voice at the words, “ Suffer us not, in 
our last hour, for any pains of death to fall from 
Thee.” 

Alcie shut the book and pressed it close against her 
young, warm heart. The young earth-life throbbed 
and beat in the leaves and flowers ; the old birds 
sang to the young ones. _Life, life growing, thrill- 
ing, was all around. She bent her head, and a 
voiceless cry went up, “Suffer me not—suffer me 
not, for any throbs of /#fe to fall from Thee.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


"THE hills that girdle Forestwyk are not conical. 
Greater and lesser, they are all like giant 
causeways or barrows, with broad, level tops. 

Greenway House stood on the blunt end of a low 


hill called Merton Combe, its back windows 
looking down the slope to the Friar’s Combe Road. 
In front of it, a narrow lane turned off the high 
road and ran behind the houses which dotted the 
side of the Combe along Merton Vale. ‘The last 
house, at the head of the valley, was Woodside. 
Beyond it rose the woods of Silvercombe. A 


young plantation lay between, but its owner had 
given Langdale permission to keep open a way 
across. The woods were nominally open to the 
public, but walled round, and the entrance so far 
from the town that, except in the nutting season, 
Alcie and her father had them for their private joy 

a feast of delight in all seasons. 

Here Langdale would walk, when the light failed 
for painting, and the winds died down at sunset. 
To him also, after the long struggle of his stormy 
life, had come the evening calm. His hard battle 
was over ; temptation had lost its tooth. He knew 
that it lived still ; he must never dare unlock its 
cage by touching what, to him, was poison ; but, 
subject to that limit, he was free of it. And the 
external marks of former sin and shame were dying 
out. The men he worked with now had either 
never seen or practically forgotten them. Since 
Bolton left, he had gone forth, day by day, to meet 
nothing but affection and confidence, trusted and 
valued by his chief, adored by all those under him, 
from Alick to the messenger boys. ‘The smallness 
of his tasks had ceased to fret him ; there was even 
something restful and pleasant in being employed 
on work which allowed of reaching one’s ideal ; it 
could always be made perfect of its kind. ‘The 
old fire smouldered still ; sometimes it would flash 
up, and make him restless and full of schemes for 
a few days ; but the round of each day’s work soon 
stifled it. His mornings were spent at the office, 
designing, and directing the staff ; in the afternoons 
he worked at orders for which he, now, had the pay, 
and Mr. Constable only the commission. It 
was all hack work, but pleasant and profitable. 
“Content to fill a little space,” he often said to 
himself ; and he was content. 

Alcie was not. A dreamer born, she was sub- 
ject to vicarious fevers for his sake. 

When she left school and began her long-talked- 
of course of study under him, she had dreams of her 
own—soaring ideas of becoming a great artist and 
letting her father live again in her ; but away from 
the schoolroom standard, they perished one by one. 
Her father’s aim was to qualify her to maintain 
herself in case of need. In these days the higher 
forms of art are not remunerative, save to high 
genius. Decoration, in Alcie’s case, was a safer 
means of breadwinning. She flung herself into 
the pursuit with all her native ardour, and it fell 
flat. She wanted to paint as she dreamed, but how 
dream to order, all round a given space? And 
when she tried in secret to do work that she could 
put her soul into, the result was like her efforts at 
writing poetry, when “souls” qwou/d rhyme with 
“ coals—foals—bowls !” Like Ada in “Graven- 
hurst,” she found that, if she had a poetic thought, 
the attempt to utter it in rhyme and metre only 
“reduced it to very palpable prose.” And the 
stormy lights upon a landscape, which moved her 
soul when she saw them, became worse than prose 
—bathos—in her sketch-book. 

On her first birthday after leaving school—a 
bright November day—Langdale took her and a 
party of her old schoolfellows to Wycombe Priory, 
to see the pictures. Alcie saw him lingering before 
one of Edwin Long’s early triumphs, and stole back 
to his side. 
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“ Father, why don’t yow paint pictures now ?” she 
ventured to say, slipping her hand through his arm. 
She could not look at the workmanship of masters 
along these walls without seeing that his compared 
well with it. 

“ T can’t afford it, dear,” he answered. 

“Couldn’t we not spend so much?” said Alcie 
timidly. “I wouldn’t mind living anywhere if you 
might paint real pictures again.” 

He put his hand on hers and pressed it fondly. 
He could never walk these galleries without seeing 
what he had lost, and her fellow-feeling was sweet ; 
but he only said tenderly, “ My time is gone by ; and 
there is your future to think of, dearest. I couldn’t 
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Then the Norburys came to live with Mr. 
Brough, and Alick, with his delightful knack of 
being in love with whatever he had to do, stirred 
up her interest in their common calling. His 
mother, too, gave her something of the motherliness 
she longed for, and helped her in her domestic 
cares. And then came Mrs. Norbury’s illness, and 
Alcie, sharing the tendance, was drawn to live in its 
shadow—in the sad sweet shadow where the Shining 
Ones came and went. 


In the midst of that dear service, something 
befell which made an era in her life. Langdale had 
been very slow to return to normal intercourse with 





HERE LANGDALE WOULD WALK WHEN THE LIGHT FAILED FOR PAINTING. 


lie down in my grave and leave you to earn your 
bread, if I could help it.” 

Scales dropped from Alcie’s eyes ; his long, loving 
renunciation stood revealed to her. She rebelled 
no more against trade work, however tedious, and 
by dint of severe painstaking became expert in 
the mechanical parts which Langdale hated, and 
spared him many a sigh. He grudged seeing her 
do them, but it enabled him to take more orders 
and lay up more for her. Alcie’s ambitions were 
now set on earning enough to make him feel free 
to follow his own bent, and she toiled on, though 
often she felt almost as much stifled among all the 
pretty things as Chris did afterwards. 





his fellows ; but he and Alcie sometimes spent a 
few days with the Arrowheads, and there he hap- 
pened to meet a cousin on the father’s side, 
Marcus Langdale, now the head of the house. 
They had been warm friends in youth, and when 
Christmas came round Marcus invited his cousin 
Claude to bring Alcie and spend the holiday fort- 
night at Mount Cray, his beautiful house in Surrey. 
Langdale accepted for his daughter’s sake, and 
Alcie, with her heart in the sick-room, had to order 
new dresses, and ask Jennie Constable to tell her 
what to wear. In fear and trembling she made 
her entry into the great house full of strangers ; and 
behold, it was a dream of delight, as beautiful to 
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her as Woodside was to Chris—everyone so kind, 
and knowing so well how to show it; and her 
father so happy, so intensely happy, in renewing the 
friendships of his youth. With throbs of pride she 
saw him take his place among his peers, and shine 
there ; and he, with deeper throbs, saw her taking 
hers, as her mother had done before her, yet 
differently. No one called her “a sweet young 
creature” or a “charming woman,” but all felt, 
in the pale shrinking girl of nineteen with the 
wonderful eyes, a world of hidden force. 

“ There’s fire in yon lass,” said an old Scotch- 
man, watching her one evening. 

“ She isa Langdale,” said the head of the house. 

At night, when her cheek flushed and her dark 
eyes burned, there were some who called her beau- 
tiful. As in her school-days, she was singularly 
unprovocative of envy. Her chief esquire was the 
old Scotchman. The older men and women, 
some of whom had a clue to her story, all treated 
her with peculiar kindness. The younger men 
were a little afraid of her, and she of them. Her 
deepest interest lay in a friendship with a girl older 
than herself—Emily Storr, a niece of the hostess, 
who at five-and-twenty had more experience than 
her own grandmother about a good many things 
She had taken her B.A., and lived in touch with men 
and women in the front ranks of thought and pro- 
gress. Such a girl was a new species to Lang- 
dale. In his young days, these learned, leading 
women were rather fierce, and afflicted in their 
toilettes. Emily Storr was as charming in looks 
and manner as she was gifted in mind, and, like all 
women, she was fascinated by him and showed him 
her best and sweetest self. He admired her 
heartily, and gave Alcie joy of her new friend- 
ship, little guessing how every conviction his child 
possessed was being tested under Enmily’s 
influence. 

Emily herself was a reverent Christian believer ; 
but she was used to seeing everything under the sun 
and above it tossed into the fining pot, to be 
valued, when it came out, on its own merits. Her 
clear, decided mind could make the valuation in a 
few days, or even hours ; it would take Alcie half a 
lifetime. Every question raised had come into her 
mind before, and been quieted by assurance that the 
wise and good had settled it. At Mount Cray she 
heard—not bad men, but the wise and good, talk- 
ing as though all manner of things which she had 
thought axioms were open questions still. 

She went back to a long conflict ; and she had a 
great deal of time to ponder and wrestle, sitting by 
the bedside in the darkened room, with her hand 
in the sufferer’s—one of the mysteries of life going 
on before her eyes. 

In the autumn, Mrs. Norbury died. Alick was 
sent away on a long continental trip, combining 
study and holiday ; Alcie went to and fro to be 
company to Mr. Brough, and they drew very near 
to one another. She never told her father of her 
struggles ; he would not have seen where her 
difficulties had rise. Mr. Brough had been through 
them all, in his own fashion—a different one from 
hers, but like enough. 

It was hard to give up going to the house when 
Alick came back, and she thought Ae might want 
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comforting a little, too ; but he was now a very 
eligible young bachelor, with three hundred a year 
of his own, besides his rising position in Mr. 
Constable’s noted firm; and Mr. Brough was 
quite as sensitive as Langdale about what was due 
to Alcie under the circumstances. 

A young lady’s life, with Emma Gundry and 
Jennie Constable for companions, made poor ex- 
change for Zachary Brough’s society. Joe had gone 
to London, and Molly was always cramming for 
examinations. And it was dreary work to go on 
trying to be an artist without genius. Mr. Brough 
came to Woodside often, but Alick always came 
too, and the young people were supposed to prefer 
each other’s society. 

Alick took up the altered position with his 
usual taste and tact—never losing an opportunity 
of showing graceful attention and deference to 
Alcie, but never taking for granted that the ties 
drawn so close in time of need were binding 
still, except at her pleasure. Alcie made no sign 
towards knitting them again—not from maiden 
pride—-she was wholly innocent of that feeling 
where Alick was concerned ; but it was not in 
her to take the initiative in any relation. Alick 
had other friends, and time to attend to them now, 
she thought. Nevertheless, she missed his old 
close confidence. Her health flagged, after the 
long strain upon her sympathies, and in the next 
summer, Langdale took her away to Kingsford, a 
moorland village in North Devon. 

Emily Storr was taking a tour in the west with 
her companion-brother Derwent, and, hearing 
where Alcie was, they went to the village inn at 
Kingsford for a night, and stayed a week. Lang- 
dale was busy sketching, and the three young 
people roamed about, or sat on the dry fragrant 
beds of thyme, threshing out the various subjects 
that thronged their busy brains—the problems of 
faith and the problems of life. Of the former 
they spoke little. Derwent’s touch on them was 
always reverent, but to him the problems of life 
were far more pressing, calling for action. He 
and Alcie often paired together when Langdale 
joined the party ; and if Emily had opened new 
worlds to her, Derwent made her feel as if she 
had lived all her life in a mussel-shell against a 
rock. He would not admit this, and told her that, 
on the contrary, she was wonderfully up to date 
for a wood moth. “No, not moth ; how shall I 
extricate myself?” he said. “ ‘Butterfly’ is worse, 
and ‘a wood flower’ sounds inane.” 

“There are wood-bees,” said Alcie. 

Mr. Storr looked mischievous. “I won’t suggest 
that that was meant for a pun,” he said, “but 
it makes an excellent one, for you ave a ‘ would be’ 
— always aspiring.” 

“ How did you know that ?” said Alcie, surprised. 

He looked at her laughingly, but with a curious 
expression, and said, “1 read it.” 

Alcie coloured and turned away from his keen 
eyes, thinking, though she did not say, that Ae 
aspired too. When the talk turned, as it continu- 
ally did, on the doings of great statesmen gone, 
there was a light in his eyes which made her sure 
that he wanted to have power too, some day, and 
to use it nobly. He was now a great man’s private 
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secretary, his hand already at work among the 
springs of epoch-making actions, and she could 
see that he was trusted to do difficult things. 

And this man, who might one day be great, 
trusted her, cared to tell her his thoughts and to 
hear hers ; and when they differed, which was 
not seldom, he did not give her odds in argument 
(except sometimes by correcting her information), 
he put out his powers. She felt it ; and she could 
meet them. It was a thrilling discovery. 

Then he went away and Emily with him, leav- 
ing behind a legacy of books, and a list of more, 
which Alcie must be sure to read. Something 
had happened to the books—they spoke so clearly ; 
the thoughts in them flashed fire. And when she 
lifted her eyes from the page, there was a glory on 
the earth. Ah, she had comrades, and all the world 
was new! She had been used to find her closest 
comradeship of mind in the old and chastened, 
and however young in heart they might be, they 
could not have life before them, as these young 
friends had, when they sat on the hillside, looking 
out over the wide blue sea. 

Her father watched the new light upon her dear 
face with a touch of pathetic consciousness that 
it was not his hand that kindled it ; yet it made 
him very happy. The young to the young. He 
had had his day ; he had always wanted Alcie to 
have hers, and mourned her too much fellowship 
with age and care and grief. The welcome that 
he gave to her friends, and the charm they found 
in him, put the crowning touch to her week’s 
delight ; and when that was over, most of the 
books left behind were such as he would care for, 
not like the hard theology she had been breaking 
her teeth over in secret these eighteen months. 
The letters that came, too, were all shared with 
him ; they were from Emily, but Derwent some- 
times finished them for her, or put in a postscript, 
full of life and fun, about the next adventures on 
their travels. Langdale read, and wondered if 
anything would come of all this. He too was 
born a dreamer, and of course he could not see 
the young folks together and not think of every 
imaginable contingency. But the sort of imagina- 
tion that makes an artist, must needs have in it a 
strain of exact realism. Langdale had had a great 
deal of fun and happiness himself with girls he liked 
affectionately without a thought of wooing ; and a 
man in this young Storr’s position—a younger son 
of a man by no means wealthy—had good reason 
to think of money in marrying. It had been easy 
to drop a word which let him know how modest 
Alcie’s prospects were. And for the child herself 
—she was but a child still, he thought, as fathers 
will ; but he must see that she had other friends 
of her own age. 

Molly was growing up; Joe came home ; 
Langdale began to encourage Alick about the 
house, and Alick needed no pressing. He hada 
very distinct place of his own in Alcie’s heart, but 
he could not be a comrade to more than half of 
her. As Mrs. Barbauld hath it, “It is of no use 
to wish for contrary things.” A young man cannot 

a universal helper and favourite, his leisure 
everybody’s prey, and also read and think pro- 
foundly. Alick looked at the magazines and kept 
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a book on hand for solid reading. Alcie counted 
once that the same fiéce de résistance had lasted him 
eleven months and was not finished then. But he 
was pleasant company always ; though, being well 
established in all good ways, he was much less in- 
teresting than Joe, who caused her plentiful anxiety 
and was never long out of her head that winter. 

The Christmas fortnight was again spent at 
Mount Cray. Emily Storr was there for a week, 
and her brother came down for two or three days. 
Alcie prepared herself to be little noticed by him 
among gayer ladies, but he sought her out—not in 
any marked way, but with the old delightful com- 
radeship, drawing her into whatever was going on. 
It gave her courage : she spoke more—shone more. 
Mr. Storr and the old Scotchman were not the only 
men who saw it. Langdale thought he had done 
with worldly ambitions, but, as he watched, the old 
flame leaped up—for her ; and dreams wou/d come 
of her retrieving all she had lost through his wrong- 
doing, by such a marriage as she deserved. 

He ceased to feel it a duty to press her forward 
in art-work. He had always prayed that he might 
live long enough to spare her the need of relying 
on it. The needy, shabby gentlewomen, who 
worked his designs for the needle, were ever a 
grief of mind to him. For a gentlewoman to 
earn her own living, even comfortably, was a pain- 
ful anomaly in his eyes. It was well for him that 
the work of Miss Winscom, the draughtswoman 
at Mr. Constable’s, involved nothing trying or 
laborious : it would have made him wretched to 
share with a woman any task that exposed her to 
life’s rough winds. Mr. Brough would have helped 
her on with a sou’-wester, and felt proud to see her 
go out and face the storm. Langdale was in a fidget 
if Miss Winscom had so much as a draught upon 
her feet. 

There was less of sparkle on Alcie’s face after 
this visit to Mount Cray—more of a wistful look 
in her dark eyes. Some of her old perplexities had 
been stirred again and troubled her. It was not 
in Langdale to think of so modern a reason for 
maiden sadness. He thought only of her woman’s 
lot—the waiting and the silence—and redoubled 
every tender care that could make the time of wait- 
ing sweet. 

This was her life at the time when Chris came home. 


CHAPTER VII, 


‘THE Gundry family sat at the early dinner 
which Mrs. Gundry insisted on still, in spite 
of its inconvenience to the men of the house- 

hold. Chris was even more absent and silent than 

usual :* he had lived as in a dream since his parting 
from Alcie at the cemetery on the previous day. The 
girls talked of going to hear the band play in the 
park, and Gundry proposed that Chris should escort 
them. Molly then found a reason against going 
at all, which her father overruled. 

“ Well, will you come, Chris?” she said pettishly. 

“No, Molly.” 

**Why not ?” she asked imperiously. 

“T’m not good-looking enough to walk with you.” 

Molly blushed to the roots of her hair. Gundry 
interposed : 
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“As if either of our girls wasn’t handsome 
enough for two! For shame, Chris. A fine strap- 
ping fellow like you, just the man to set off a young 
lady !” 

“ But let him get some clothes first, father,” said 
Molly, recovering her wits ; “I don’t like walking 
with you in that horrid old sandy suit, Chris, and 
that’s the truth.” 

“Why, Molly,” said Chris mildly, only wishing 
he could believe that that was all her objection, 
“that’s my go-ashore suit that 1 got in Melbourne 
on purpose. It was bran-new when I came home.” 

“T wish it wasn’t, then,” said Molly. “I wish 
you would have an accident with it, or give it 
away, or something. Is it really the best you 
have?” 

“ Will you come and see?” said Chris. 

“That I will,” she answered, jumping up. 

Molly, penitent, was bewitching, and she and 
Chris spent a happy half-hour over his raiment. 
She pounced on a light grey suit condemned on 
account of blemishes which she undertook to re- 
move, and commanded him to put it on, and come 
and look at himself in the spare room. 

“There, don’t you look better?” she said 
triumphantly, leading him up to the long glass. 
“ But you must get a nice hat too.” 

* All right,” said docile Chris. 

“ And oh, if you qwou/d hold up your head like 
that always!” exclaimed Molly, gaining courage 
with success. “Don’t you see the difference it 
makes ?” 

“T didn’t know I didn’t,” said Chris meekly. 

“Indeed you don’t. You are getting to stoop 
like anything,” said Molly, mimicking his depressed 
attitude. 

*T’ll try, Molly,” said Chris. 

* And let me have these things directly, and get 
your new hat by to-morrow, and then you will be 
all fit to go up to Mrs. Rohan’s with us. The 
Langdales are going too,” said Molly, stretching her 
magnanimity to atone for the past. 

* All right, Molly. ‘Thank you,” said Chris, and 
was going to draw her to him for a kiss, but she 
flung him off. 

* Don't, don’t, Chris! I shall hate you if you get 
spooney,” she said, and danced away, calling back, 
“ Leave the things on your bed.” 

If there was a spark of sisterly coquetry in that 
rebuff, it o’erleaped itself. Mild Chris had his 
share of capacity for—not sulking exactly, but writ- 
ing pangs in marble in rather a dogged spirit of 
meekness. It had cost him something to offer that 
irregular caress. Molly would not soon have the 
opportunity of rejecting another. 

Everyone in Forestwyk knew the name of Mrs. 
Rohan, the widow lady living alone in her old- 
fashioned house near the top of Hartsdown. It was 
called “ The Walnuts ” when let to her husband, but 
went back to its old name of Walnut Farm on her 
purchasing the house and grounds, although the 
farmed land went to another owner. 

With her great heart and her hands left free, the 
lady was almost as much a general servant of the 
public as her friend Mr. Brough; but while he 
toiled for civic sanitation and the conversion of 
souls, her gifts led her rather to cater for hungry 





minds. She was a great book-buyer, with a won- 
derful instinct in both the choice and the placing 
of books, and Alcie Langdale was one of many 
who had cause to bless her for having put into 
their hands, at some critical moment, the very book 
that was a godsend to their need. She had a 
tender sympathy for all minds half fed or smothered 
under heavy loads of duty, but it was drawn out in 
a special manner towards those who had to teach 
others, and also to the sons and daughters of the 
medium class of tradespeople—often, in these days, 
educated above their parents and their surroundings. 
She did not think of including among these the 
young Gundrys : they had opportunities and friends 
in abundance, and their own relatives in London 
had an established footing among cultured people ; 
but to their old friends the Halls, and many like 
them, her books and friendship had been a trans- 
forming power in life. 

From May to October she was “ At Home ”—that 
is, her house and grounds were open—on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons, to all the large 
circle of acquaintance to whom she sent out cards, 
ranging from Lady Forestwyk to her baker and 
his family. Wednesday being early-closing day in 
lorestwyk, the tradespeople naturally made it their 
day, and the others as naturally came up on 
Saturday—their holiday. In leisurely old Forestwyk 
a good many people could come indifferently on 
either day, and did so, some of the clergy aiming 
at Wednesday for the sake of meeting parishioners 
whom it was difficult to meet elsewhere. 

The house stood on a natural terrace, improved 
by art, on the hillside ; below it lay the orchard 
and the walnut field ; above, steep lawns and little 
terraces, and zigzag paths with corners full of goose- 
berry-bushes, went up to the foot of the rocky, ivy- 
grown cliff which formed the brow of the hill. A 
stone wall along its edge’ bounded the domain. 
Over the wall, cornfields and root crops covered 
acres of level tableland. 

Left of the lawns, as you stood in the porch 
looking up, a shelving wood full of nut-trees 
climbed from_the carriage-drive almost to the hill- 
top. On the’other side, below the kitchen garden 
and a slope planted with fruit-trees, a broad walk 
ran under a row of spreading oak-trees to the end 
of the natural terrace. Outside the trees, the rest 
of the level was used for tennis. From its edge, 
the meadow sloped down rapidly. 

The nearest footway from the town led across the 
walnut field and up, between this meadow and the 
orchard, to a grass plat on the level beside the 
house. There Mrs. Rohan liked to receive her 
friends as they came toiling up the steep hillside. 
Whole families would come, with dolls and needle- 
work, have their welcome, and pass on to camp 
where they liked in those wild, lovely grounds. 
Heterogeneous though the guests appeared, they 
were in reality a select party, not merely invited 
because hill air was good for town dwellers. Save 
the handful among the well-to-do folk who were 
asked in return for attentions received, all were 
chosen because of some affinity with the hostess, 
whose spirit pervaded place and company alike, 
and made the Farm receptions unique to all who 
went there. 
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She was a picture herself, as she stood under the 
beech-trees, in her black dress and white Marie 
Stuart cap, greeting her company—her tall figure 
erect and graceful still, the fresh air bringing a 
touch of colour into her pure pale face. With her 
clear grey eyes and silver hair, and her queenly 
presence, she looked like some dame of old before 
her castle gate, bending to receive, with winning 
smiles, the commoners she ruled. Gundry told 
Chris that it was one of the sights of Forestwyk 
to watch Mrs. Rohan “see the people in.” 

* Are there so many people, then ?” asked Chris 
uneasily. 

“Sometimes, and sometimes not. You éan 
always take a book and sit in the woods if you 
don’t like it,” said Molly, counselling according 
to her own experience of what was allowed in 
schoolgirls. 

Chris was silent. It would not meet his wishes 
to be relegated to the woods. 

The farm looked its loveliest when he and his 
sisters went up the walnut field—all the late apple- 
trees in full blossom. But there was no lady 
under the beech-trees ; a night of rain had left the 
ground too wet for gathering there. It had also 
made a perfect day for driving ; and on rounding 
the corner of the house, the new-comers saw the 
gravel sweep full of carriages and prancing horses, 
and more carriages reaching far up the drive. 
Christupher’s heart died, but he mustered his 
fortitude and followed his sisters into an oak-lined 
hall full of people. The rooms within looked 
fuller still. Mrs. Rohan could do no more than 
greet her guests and pass them on. All the world 
seemed to have come up together, to ask her how 
she did, after the winter. 

Langdale came in, and went to get tea for 
Emma. Chris religiously followed to do the same 
for Molly. Then did his troubles begin in earnest. 
He laid his course warily ; but human atoms 
agglomerated do not stand like a rock to be 
tunnelled—they shift. Chris found himself jostling 
ladies—treading on their gowns—starting back, and 
spilling tea over them and himself too. Molly’s 
tea reached her with a lake in the saucer, and the 
light grey suit of her care and pains bore marks of 
splashes at which she looked aghast. To hide 
them, Chris tried to bury himself behind the 
nearest group—found himself obstructing, and 
dropped into a wicker chair behind him, which 
proved lower than he expected, and so tight that 
he was jammed in, the thing creeching and wobbling 
under his weight. It seemed as though he might 
sit there till some untoward move brought him 
and it to crack of doom, when Alick appeared to 
the rescue. 

_“Ha, giant ! are you locked?” he said, and had 
him extricated without damage in a moment. 

“What are you for? Tennis?” asked Alick. 

“T can’t play.” 

“It’s time you could, then,” said Alick. “Come 
along. Alcie and Molly are out already, and want- 
ing a fourth ; and nobody looking on yet.” 

Chris meekly followed, miserable because Lang- 
dale, and Alcie too, had seen him sitting down while 
ladies stood. He felt like a child who has been 
in disgrace and fears to face the world again. But 
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Alcie stood waiting under the beech-trees, and 
looked glad to see him come. 

“You and Molly must be partners, because she 
is the best player,” she said. 

Chris received instructions, and went to work 
with much solemnity. He was accustomed. to 
playing cricket with the giants who delved under 
his orders at Wallaboo, and his first ball went far 
over the fence and bounded down the hill. Alick 
produced another, and called to little Winnie 
Constable to come and “field,” which she was 
happy to do. Chris struggled on, still under 
severe paralysis of the wits. Everybody treated 
his failures as though they were triumphs, and the 
kinder they all were, the more morose he felt. It 
was maddening to be the object of all this Christian 
charity, while ¢Aa¢ Alick was skipping about, doing 
everything right, and saying the neatest, prettiest 
things imaginable to everyone. Chris put down 
his raquette at last, and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. He could have digged wells with 
less fatigue. 

“I’m only spoiling your game,” he said gloomily. 
“Won't you take my place?”—turning to Miss 
Constable—“ and I'll go after the balls I’ve sent 
to the bottom.” 

They saw he meant it, and had mercy enough 
to let him go. He stepped over the wire fence 
and went down the hill. Alcie looked after him 
wistfully. Alick’s eyes followed hers. 

* Poor fellow!” he said involuntarily, and then 
looked round, alarmed, to see if Molly was within 
hearing, but she was not. 

Chris found his balls, and more besides, in the 
ditch at the bottom of the field. He pushed 
through a gap and skulked up, on the farther side 
of the hedge, to a dark fir wood, where he felt 
himself safely “out of humanity’s reach.” ‘There 
he tramped about and made himself wretched till 
he thought it must be time to go home, when he 
climbed over into the ploughed fields on the hill- 
top, and back to a well-remembered spot—a tiny 
patch of grass between the wall and the edge of 
the cliff behind Mrs. Rohan’s kitchen garden, which 
Langdale used to call “The Minikins’ Parlour.” 

Two large Scotch firs stood in front of the cliff, 
and hid the little sward from view. Chris stooped 
low, and, peering between the boughs, saw groups 
of people straggling down to the gate ; presently 
he had a glimpse of his sisters walking with Lang- 
dale, and Alick and Alcie behind. He leaped to 
his feet, sprang down the winding path among the 
rocks, and went straight down the face of the hill, 
jumping the terraces. At the top of the lawn 
opposite the porch he paused, for Mrs. Rohan and 
Joe came out together. 

“Why, there he is !” she said. 

Chris came down the lawn, feeling quite as 
sheepish as he looked. 

“Hallo, Chris! did you lose yourself?” asked 

oe. 

“No, I went after the balls,” said Chris, emptying 
his bulging pockets. 

“That was very kind of you,” said Mrs. Rohan, 
showing him where to put them down. “And 
have you been visiting your old haunts since?” 

“Yes.” 
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Mrs. Rohan looked at the great clumsy fellow 
with his miserable face, and yearned over him. 
She was tired enough, but she said, “ And I have 
scarcely spoken to you, our famous traveller 
returned. Have you time to take me down the 
oak walk before you go?” 

“T can do what you like,” said Chris. 

“Then I would very much like a little of your 
company,” said Mrs. Rohan, accepting the arm 
which at last he had the grace to offer her. 

“T’ll go on and catch up the girls,” said Joe, 
and was off. 

Mrs. Rohan and Chris walked on slowly, pausing 
to note little changes in the grounds. She seemed 
much pleased by the exactness of his memory. 

“But, although it was a great compliment to 
Walnut Farm, I am a little sorry that there was 
nothing de¢fer for you to do, on your first visit here, 
than going off to the old haunts alone,” she said. 

Chris felt his red face turn purple. He walked 
on doggedly, and wished himself down the hill. 

“T thought you were playing tennis,” continued 
Mrs. Rohan. 

* T soon cut that,” said Chris. 
the game for the others.” 

“T am sure they did not say so,” said Mrs. 
Rohan. 

“No, they were too awfully good-natured ; but 
it was true.” 

“Do you know, I am afraid this sounds rather 
as if you had run away from a kindness,” said 
Mrs. Rohan, looking into his face, “and there is 
nothing people feel more.” 

A dreadful stab for Chris. He felt wrathful. 
She was taking a mean advantage of being an old 
woman with her hand upon his arm, and he 
wished her farther. 

“You might have stayed to look on,” said Mrs. 
Rohan. 

“It was no good,” said Chris gruffly. 
good for anything but work.” 

“Suppose it should make you a dull boy?” 

“T am,” said Chris, cross enough to speak the 
truth. 

“T don’t like you to be dull ere.” 

“Then I won’t come any more,” said Chris. 

Her look of astonishment recalled him. “I 
don’t want to be a bother to you,” he muttered, 
ashamed. 

“T shall be more than bothered—I shall be 
very much hurt, if you choose to desert me, my 
old friend,” said Mrs. Rohan. 

They had reached a clear space at the end of 
the walk, where chairs and rugs were arranged. 
She made Chris put her into a reclining chair, and 
when he stood by her, free to run away, she said, 
“Will you forgive an old woman? It is too bad 
to wind up a dull afternoon with a scolding, but I 
have thought a great deal of you ever since you 
first came here, a great, big, gentle boy, always 
taking care of somebody, and I do want to see you 
better equipped for doing full justice to yourself.” 

“T shall never do any better,” said Chris bitterly. 

“T thought you were nick-named ‘ Never-say- 
die,’ ” she answered. 

Chris looked surprised. He had adopted that 
saying from one of Ballantyne’s characters in his 
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boyhood, and it had saved him a great deal of 
trouble through life. When he had made up his 
mind that a thing was worth trying, or ought to be 
tried for somebody’s satisfaction, instead of ex- 
pounding, he said, “ Never say die.” But he had 
not known that he went by that name with any 
one but Adamson. 

‘All you want is a little more of that facility in 
company ways which comes with experience,” 
continued Mrs. Rohan. 

“Tt’s no use. I must get on without it,” said 
Chris. 

“Indeed you cannot. You may get on without 
grammar and without virtue, but not without 
knowing what to do in little things. Sit down, 
now, and take your scolding like a man,” said Mrs. 
Rohan. 

Chris obeyed, smiling in spite of his sorrowful 
mood. 

“T don’t know why you should be scolded, 
either, for what is no fault of yours,” she continued. 
“ Five years out of the world, at your age, puts you 
quite ten years behind in experience, because you 
forget what you were learning before. Everything 
is strange to you; and we are all like horses for 
dreading the unaccustomed. And, unless I mis- 
take, you are one of the people who know so littk 
of fear that, when it does happen to seize them, 
they lose their heads altogether.” 

“T have had funks enough,” exclaimed Chris. 

“But what of? Anything but doing wrong, 
or facing your fellow-creatures in their best 
clothes ?” 

Chris paused to remember. 

“Were you ever afraid of the dark ?—of dogs ? 
horses? wasps?” asked Mrs. Rohan, glad to see 
him beginning to laugh as he shook his head at 
each question. ‘“ Now J was horribly frightened 
of all those things, and many more, and had to 
learn to master it or be everybody’s laughing-stock. 
I don’t believe you have enough consciousness of 
personal danger to know that you don’t fear it.” 

Chris could not help being interested, and was 
inclined to think she might be right, for he 
remembered his feeling of surprise when, now and 
again, a sudden cheer had rung out from the men 
at some act of his—some desperate leap, or feat of 
strength or daring, which had not cost him a 
second thought. The deed was wanted, to save 
the work or to save life, and he just did it: that 
was all. 

“Tt doesn’t want any courage to do things when 
you know you can,” he said. 

“My dear, that knowing you can 7s courage,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Rohan. “To do what you are 
almost sure you can’t, for a sufficient reason, goes 
beyond courage—it is heroism. It takes nothing 
but courage for you to face what most men would 
be glad to run away from ; it takes heroism for 
you to face a tea-party, because you know you 
have a very poor chance of coming well through.” 

“Then why must I do it ?” 

“Because you must stoop—and  suffer—to 
conquer. You will never learn any better if you 
go keeping company, with the turnips when you 
are asked out to tea. Three parties properly 
endured will show you what to do. Six will show 
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that you can do it, for the rest of your life. Is not 
that worth some self-denial ? ” 

Chris was silent. 

“T can feel for you,” said Mrs. Rohan. “I 
doubt whether any poor girl or boy can have 
suffered more than I from the anguish of having 
blundered and expecting to blunder again. And 
even later ”—she paused, but his wistful eyes drew 
heron. “ After those happy years when all things 
were easy,” she said, her fingers tightly clasping a 
ring on the third finger of her left hand, “it cost a 
terrible struggle to face the world again. ‘These 
old trees have looked down on agonies of prayer 
and fear over nothing else. But should I not have 
lost something if I had given up the fight ?” 

“ We should have,” said Chris. 

Mrs. Rohan smiled. “It would have been a 
talent buried,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t you bury yours.” 

“ Mine !” exclaimed poor Chris ruefully. 

“Yours all the more because it will cost you so 
much to dig it out. It was written of Elizabeth 
Fry that ‘the self-consciousness which in a smaller 
nature might have developed into morbid intro- 
spection, in her laid the foundation of an exquisite 
power of sympathy.’ I am almost sure it is the 
same with you. But you must go through the 
battle—not seek an ignoble peace among the 
turnips.” 

“They were mangolds,” said Chris, rising, for he 
saw that she was tired out. 

“Observant eyes!” said Mrs. Rohan. 
will soon teach you all you want to know.” 

Chris wished that any power would teach his 
tongue how to thank her. He stood by her, dumb 
as ever. 

“You will come again?” said Mrs. Rohan, 
holding out her hand, and keeping his when he 
gave it. ‘You won’t really desert me?” 

“T was awfully rude to you,” said poor Chris 
penitently. 

Her other delicate wrinkled hand was laid on 
his. 

“Poor child,” she said, “ you were cross with 
pain. Does it seem very cruel in me to say that 
you must put yourself to these pains, again and 
again, till you get over them ?” 

“T don’t like bothering other people—not even 
you,” said Chris. 

“T don’t expect to bear it for nothing,” said Mrs. 
Rohan. “I want a constant supply of young 
helpers to look after my medley of visitors, and if 
you will allow me to train you for a messenger boy, 
I shall expect to get something out of you when 
you have learned your trade. Will you strike that 
bargain ?” 

Chris drew his hand away and stood straight up, 
oe before him with an expression that puzzled 

er. 

“T don’t know. I will think it over,” he said. 
“ Thank you. Good-bye.” 

He grasped her hand once more and walked 
away. Mrs. Rohan looked after him, perplexed by 
this last turn of affairs, but very glad to feel that the 
moment he spoke his mind the case was settled ; 
she had not the smallest power to dispute his will. 


“They 
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Chris strode on, past the house and under the 
nut-wood, seeing the beauty of the low light through 
the leaves, but feeling it not. One thought 
possessed him utterly. If he had had room for 
a second, it would have annoyed him that Mrs. 
Rohan should think he could be so knocked 
down, merely because he had made a fool of 
himself among people to whom he was of no 
consequence. It was more than that. 

He could not go home ; he went up the road, 
and over the sheep-down on the hill-top, till the 
view opened below him on the other side—rich 
wooded hills, the river winding like a silver 
thread at their feet, and farther ranges opening 
beneath the sinking sun. Chris threw himself 
down on the short grass and sat with his head 
upon his knees, so still that the sheep came and 
browsed beside him and the wether’s bell tinkled 
in his ear. He did not hear it. He knew one 
thing only—he had known it ever since he for- 
sook the tennis ground. ‘That which he had read 
of, dreamed of, waited and longed for as the 
crown of life, had come; he had found his 
counterpart—the only one on earth to him—and 
the finding brought, not all heaven, but all hell 
before his eyes. He had raged up and down 
that dark fir-wood and cracked the dry sticks 
under foot, ready for crimes, but for civilisation. 
He did not know himself; it was not he. Was 
he possessed of devils, or had elemental fires 
burst through? Then, when the hot fit had 
passed, and left him stung and sore and self- 
abased, the dreams of his youth in tatters round 
him, he had seen that old lady’s thin fingers go 
to her betrothal ring, and knew that she had the 
heaven. Not love, but he, had gone all wrong. 
But how could he help it ? 

He raised his head at last. When he laid it 
down, the landscape under the sun was a cup 
of purple flooded with gold. The sun had sunk 
now; the glory had left the earth and was 
mounting slowly up the sky, one fleecy cloud after 
another catching the rose-light as it came. The 
light where the sun went down glowed deeper 
and deeper; the grey earth was hushed, every 
wind as still as the sleeping daisies. The sheep 
had gone far away, and the wether’s bell tinkled 
faintly on the slope. The stillness, the sleep of 
the winds, brought back the thought of Aslauga, 
and with it the remembrance of Edda’s song when 
he renounced his love : 


‘*Whom dost thou lay in the grave 
So soft and still ? 
It is my passionate, 
My joyful Will. 
Sleep calm, thou dead, within thy cell, 
My withered hope with thee must dwell.” 


They were the words for Chris. His sense, his 
judgment, those “ observant eyes” of his, all told 
him.so. But even while he said them over in his 
mind, stronger than mind or will or judgment, in 
the depths below them all, a voice muttered, 
“* Never say die !” 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


EW people know that the British Museum owes 
its first ways and means to the proceeds of 
a public lottery. Yetso it is. In the year 
1753 lotteries were still looked to as a fairly 
creditable‘means of raising funds, and when, early in 
that year, the question of purchasing the museum 
of Sir Hans Sloane was being debated in Parlia- 
ment, it was not regarded as immoral to propose 
that a lottery should be the means of providing the 
purchase-money. Sir Hans Sloane’s share in the 
foundation of the Museum will be presently 
described ; we will first dispose of the Act of 
Parliament by which the British Museum was 
incorporated and of the lotterv. 

The Act is entitled “ An Act for the Purchase of 
the Museum or Collection of Sir Hans Sloane, and 
of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, and for 
providing One General Repository for the Better 
Reception and more Convenient Use of the said 
Collections and of the Cottonian Library and of 
the Additions thereto” ; and it was passed in the 
26th year of George 11,1753. The sum of £20,000 
was to be paid for the Sloane collection, and 


£10,000 for the Harleian manuscripts. The 
Cottonian library was already public property. 
The trustees appointed for putting the Act in 
execution were: the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons (the three principal trustees), 
the Bishop of London, and sixteen principal 
officers of State for the time being, together with 
six representatives of the Sloane, Cotton, and 
Harley families, and the Presidents of the Royal 
Society and the College of Physicians. Further, 
this body of twenty-eight trustees was to elect 
fifteen others. Subsequently the Presidents of the 
Royal Academy of Arts and the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a trustee specially nominated by the 
Sovereign, and three more family trustees have 
been added. The Act then declares “That for 
the better Execution of the Purposes of this Act, 
the said Trustees hereby appointed shall be a 
Body Politic and Corporate in Deed and Name, 
and have Succession for ever, by the name of the 
Trustees of the British Museum.” 

The name thus given to the collections incor. 
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porated by the Act could not have been more 
happily chosen. ‘To us, to whom the name is so 
familiar, it seems the most natural, as well as 
appropriate, designation for the museum which 
was to contain the national collections ; but when 
we look back to the time when the Act of Incor- 
poration was passed, we rather wonder that the 
new foundation escaped without the title of 
“ Royal,” or, perhaps, something to markits position 
in the Metropolis. We repeat that it was a happy 
inspiration to give it a name which at once 
announced it to be the museum of the whole nation ; 
and we do not think that we are wrong in attri- 
buting some part of the success which has attended 
its growth, and the pride with which it is regarded 
by our countrymen, as well as the admiration of 
foreigners, to the fact that it is the British 
Museum. 

Having named the trustees, the Act then pro- 
vides “that within the Cities of London or 
Westminster, or the Suburbs thereof, one general 
Repository shall be erected or provided ” to receive 
the collections and all future additions, which 
“shall remain and be preserved therein for public 
use to all Posterity” ; and that “a free Access to 
the said general Repository, and to the collections 
therein contained, shall be given to all studious 
and curious Persons, at such Times and in such 
Manner, and under such Regulations for inspecting 
and consulting the said Collections, as by the said 
Trustees shall be limited for that Purpose.” 

The means for carrying out the provisions of the 
Act was, as we have already said, to be found in 
a public lottery. A sum of £300,000 was to be 
raised in this manner, and one hundred thousand 
tickets were to be issued at £3 each ; and the Act 
is very particular in laying down exact rules for the 
management of the lottery, this part of the docu- 
ment, in fact, being longer than that which provides 
for the foundation of the Museum. Out of the 
funds thus obtained the sum of £200,000 was to 
be allotted as prizes ; and the remaining £ 100,000, 
after defraying the expenses of the lottery, was to 
be applied to the purposes of the Act, the sum of 
£30,000 being set aside and invested for the pay- 
ment of salaries of officers and servants, the custody 
of the collections, and the future repairs of buildings. 

We will now say a few words about the three 
collections which were to be brought together in 
the “one general Repository” for public use— 
the Sloane, the Harleian, and the Cottonian collec- 
tions. 


THE SLOANE MUSEUM. 


Sir Hans Sloane was of a Scotch family, and 
was born in Ireland in the year 1660. In his early 
years he showed a taste for the natural sciences, 
and studied in London and Paris, and in 1683 
took his degree as Doctor of Medicine in the 
University of Orange. In 1685 he was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1687 became 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians. In the 
latter year he accompanied the Duke of Albemarle, 
in the capacity of physician, to the West Indies, 
and during his stay in the Island of Jamaica 
formed a most valuable collection of botanical and 
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other objects of natural history. On the Duke's 
death, he returned to England in 1689, and at 
the end of 1693 he became secretary of the Royal 
Society. In 1716 he was created a Baronet, being 
then Physician-in-Chief to George 1; in 1719 he 
became President of the College of Physicians, 
and in 1727 President of the Royal Society. He 
died in 1753. 

With Sir Hans Sloane’s success in life as a 
physician and as a scientific man we have here 
no concern; it is as a collector that he is of 
interest to us. We have seen how well he turned 
to advantage his short residence in the West 
Indies ; but the nucleus of his museum was formed 
by the collections of his friend William Charleton, 
or more properly Courten, who bequeathed them 
to him in 1702. Charleton, as he chose to call 
himself in later life, was the last of a Dutch 
family which bore the name of Courten, the first of 
whom settled in England in the reign of Elizabeth 
and rose to distinction as a merchant. But diffi- 
culties beset the house in the third generation, and 
the fourth William Courten was content to pass a 
quiet life, devoting himself to studious pursuits 
and to the formation of a valuable collection of 
antiques and natural-history specimens in _ his 
rooms in Essex Court inthe Temple. It was there 
that John Evelyn visited Courten more than once, 
as told in his Diary. On December 16, 1686, he 
writes : “I carried the Countess of Sunderland to 
see the rarities of Mr. Charleton in the Middle 
Temple, who show’d us such a collection as I had 
never seene in all my travels abroad, either of 
private gentlemen or princes. It consisted of 
miniatures, drawings, shells, insects, medailes, 
natural things, animals (of which divers, I think 
100, were kept in glasses of spirit of wine), 
minerals, precious stones, vessells, curiosities in 
amber, christal, achat, &c. ; all being very perfect 
and rare in their kind.... This gentleman’s 
whole collection, gather'd by himselfe travelling 
over most parts of Europe, is estimated at £8,000. 
He appear’d to be a modest and obliging person.” 

This valuable collection, then, as we have said, 
passed to Sir Hans Sloane in 1702 ; and to it, in 
course of years, he added others, especially that of 
James Petiver, the Apothecary to the Charterhouse, 
whose wide acquaintance with seafaring men 
enabled him to gather together many curiosities of 
natural history from foreign lands. Petiver’s col- 
lection fell to Sloane in 1718 ; and when we bear 
in mind that the latter continued to seize every 
opportunity of adding to his museum for more than 
thirty years afterwards, we need not think that there 
is any exaggeration in his estimate that at the time 
when he made his will it was worth more than 
£80,000. ' 

Sir Hans Sloane had resided down to 1741 in 
Great Russell Street, within a stone’s-throw of the 
present British Museum ; but in that year he re- 
moved his collections to the Manor House of 
Chelsea, which he had purchased many years 
before, and where he would have preferred them to 
remain after his death. The inventory which was 
drawn up in 1753 showed that, besides the speci- 
mens of natural history in all its branches, the 
Sloane Museum consisted of more than 3,500 
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manuscript volumes, 40,000 printed books, 32,000 
coins and medals, more than 2,000 precious stones, 
and numerous other antiquities. The entire col- 
lection was left to trustees, with power to dispose of 
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from the centre of London life, and, as we have 
seen, the Act of Incorporation provided for the 
purchase of a more conveniently placed “ general 
Repository.” 
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it to the nation, for public use, for the sum of 
£20,000 ; and the motives which actuated the 
benevolent testator may be quoted in his own 
words : “ Having had from my youth a strong in- 
clination to the study of plants and all other produc- 
tions of nature ; and having through the course of 
many years, with great labour and expense, gathered 
together whatever could be procured either in our 
own or foreign countries that was rare and curious ; 
and being fully convinced that nothing tends more 
to raise our ideas of the power, wisdom, goodness, 
providence, and other perfections of the Deity, or 
more to the comfort and well being of His creatures, 
than the enlargement of our knowledge of the works 
of nature, I do will and desire that, for the pro- 
moting of these noble ends, the glory of God, and 
the good of man, my collection in all its branches 
may be, if possible, kept and preserved together, 
whole and entire, in my Manor House in the Parish 
of Chelsea,” etc. Chelsea, however, was not 
destined to be the resting place of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
museum, ‘That district was then too far removed 


THE HARLEIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Harleian collection of manuscripts, for the 
purchase of which the Act of 1753 also provided, was 
formed first by Robert Harley, the famous states- 
man of the reign of Queen Anne, who was created 
Earl of Oxford in 1711 and died in 1724. Hisson 
and successor added to the collection, which at the 
time of his death in 1741 amounted to nearly 8,000 
volumes, besides 40,000 charters and documents. 
The gathering together of these literary treasures 
had been carried on not only in England, but also 
in foreign countries, with the result that all branches 
of learning, to some extent in Oriental as well as 
in European languages, were represented. Among 
the most valuable manuscripts were several ancient 
Biblical texts, and not a few illuminated volumes 
of high artistic merit ; nor were there wanting a 
large number of those grand codices of the middle 
ages which in the old-fashioned language of the 
last century are designated in the preface to the 
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catalogue of the collection as “ pompous” manu- 
scripts. 

The Harleian collection, then, passed into the 
public possession for the sum of £10,000, the 
actual owner from whom the purchase was made 
being Margaret, the only daughter and heiress of 
Edward Harley, the second Earl, and wife of 
the Duke of Portland. In addition to the manu- 
scripts, she had also inherited a library of 50,000 
printed books, which, however, was sold and dis- 
persed, and which Dr. Johnson described as ex- 
celling “any library that was ever yet offered to 
sale in the value as well as in the number of the 
volumes which it contains.” The letter which the 
Duchess wrote to the Speaker accepting the sum 
proposed by Parliament for the collection of manu- 
scripts is still extant. She expresses herself in so 
handsome a style that her words are worthy. of 
quotation : “ Tho’ I am told the expence of collect- 
ing them was immense and that if they were to 
be dispersed they would probably sell for a great 
deal of money, yet, as a sum has been named and 
as I know it was my Father’s and is my Mother’s 
intention that they should be kept together, I will 
not bargain with the Publick. . . . I hope you do 
me the justice to believe that I do not consider 
this as a sale for an adequate price, but your idea 
is so right and so agreable to what I know was my 
Father’s intention, that I have a particular satisfac- 
tion in contributing all I can to faciktate the suc- 
cess of it.” 


THE COTTONIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Cottonian Library, as has been stated above, 
was already national property. Sir Robert Cotton, 
who brought together this famous collection of 
manuscripts, was a great antiquary in his day. He 
was born in the year 1570, and died in 1631. To 
his indefatigable zeal the country owes the preser- 
vation of historical treasures of inestimable value 
which must otherwise in all likelihood have 
perished. Living at a time not too long after the 
dispersion of the monastic libraries, he had oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the waifs and strays of those 
storehouses of the literature of the middle ages and 
of the historical records of the country, and he 
did not neglect his chanees. In recent years it has 
been the fashion to decry Cotton’s merits as a 
collector, and to reflect on him as a pillager of 
public records ; but no charge of dishonesty was 
ever brought against him in his lifetime, and 
we may fairly assume that his contemporaries 
were the best judges of his character. It is true 
that at the end of his life his library was seques- 
trated, and that he was deprived of its use ; but 
this was for political reasons, a copy of a tract 
which had given offence to King Charles 1 
having been found among his manuscripts. He 
himself attributed his death to this harsh treatment, 
and he declared to the Privy Council “that their 
so long detaining his books from him, without 
rendering any reason for the same, had been the 
Cause of his mortal malady.” 

The Cottonian collection of manuscripts is com- 
paratively a small one. It numbered less than a 
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thousand volumes, but it is incomparably the richest 
in the history of our country. It remained in 
the hands of Sir Robert’s descendants to the fourth 
generation, when his great-great-grandson, Sir John 
Cotton, in the year 1700, settled it on the nation. 
In that year a statute was passed “ for the better 
settling and preserving the Library kept in the house 
at Westminster, called Cotton House, in the name 
and family of the Cottons for the benefit of the 
public,” and enacted that this collection of manu 
scripts, papers, and records “ of great use and ser 
vice for the knowledge and preservation of our 
constitution in church and state, and generally 
esteemed the best of its kind now anywhere 
extant,” should in future, after the death of Sir 
John Cotton, be vested in trustees for public use 
and advantage. But, although the collection thus 
passed into the hands of the nation, it lay some 
what neglected for many years ; and in 1731 a 
great misfortune overtook it, nearly a hundred 
volumes being destroyed or damaged in a disastrous 
fire which broke out in Ashburnham House in 
Westminster, where the library was then stored. 


THE PURCHASE OF MONTAGU HOUSE. 


This, then, is the brief history of the three collec 
tions which were incorporated by the Act of 1753 
as the British Museum ; and, having received pos- 
session of them, the trustees had next to purchase 
or build the “ general Repository” for their recep- 
tion. Various places were considered, one of 
them being Buckingham House, on the site of 
which Buckingham Palace now stands ; and had 
it not been for the high price asked the British 
Museum might have been, at this moment, 
overlooking St. James’s Park. But £30,000 was 
beyond the means at the disposal of the trustees. 
Montagu House in Bloomsbury was finally selected, 
and purchased for a little more than £10,000. 
This house had been built towards the end 
of the previous century by Ralph Montagu, 
first Duke of Montagu, so well known in English 
history as Charles 1’s ambassador to France, 
on the site of a still handsomer building which was 
accidentally burnt down in 1686, It lay on the 
north side of Great Russell Street, from which 
entrance into its forecourt was obtained through a 
massive gateway surmounted by a cupola. The 
building itself was a handsome structure, with suites 
of good rooms and a grand staircase painted by 
French artists ; and for the first requirements of 
the British Museum it was sufficient. The garden 
lay behind the house, facing northwards towards the 
open country ; and the whole property covered 
seven and a half acres of land. It is of some 
interest to know that only a few years before Mon- 
tagu House was purchased for the British Museum 
negotiations had been on foot for its acquisition for 
use as the Foundling Hospital, and that they only 
fell through on a legal objection to its conversion 
to such a purpose. 

The actual price paid for Montagu House was 
moderate enough, but in another respect the 
purchase proved an expensive bargain. ‘The esti- 
mated cost of the necessary repairs for its adapta- 
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tion as a museum had been set at £3,800 only ; 
the actual amount expended was nearly £13,000. 
way in 
which the proceeds of the lottery were expended. 


And here we may conveniently state the 


only £30,000 as an endowment fund proves that 
at the time of the foundation of the British 
Museum there cou!d have been no conception of 
the extent to which the establishment was destined 
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The actual sum raised for the use of the museum 
was £95,194 8s. 2@., which was laid out as follows : 


£ , 
20,000 
10,000 
10,250 


To the executors of Sir Hans Sloane 
To the owners of the Harleian MSS. 
To the Earl of Halifax for Montagu House 
For repairs of Montagu House . 12,873 
For furniture for the Museum . 3,942 
Items of minor expenditure. 718 
To the keeper of the Cottonian Leer 
till 1757 — yj 160 
Lost by difference of prices in baying and 
selling Stock ‘ ; 
Invested as a fund for payment of siindien, 
taxes, and other expenses 


3,000 0 O 


39,009 0 O 


90,944 2 8} 


The surplus was spent in defraying general 
expenses during the first few years down to the 
year 1760, the year in which the trustees first 
applied to Parliament for further provision. The 
severe loss by depreciation of the value of Stock 
will be noticed, a loss which bore heavily upon 
the scanty funds ; and the investment of the sum of 


to grow. The endowment fund produces at the 
present day an income of £825, and a grant in 
aid, amounting to upwards of £150,000, is annually 
petitioned for by the trustees with the assent of the 
Crown—an old-fashioned procedure which, how- 
ever, never fails to obtain the required funds from 
Parliament. 

The purchase of Montagu House was effected 
in 1754, but the alterations and adaptation of the 
building, and the housing and arrangement of the 
collections occupied nearly five years. It was 
not till January 1759 that the museum was opened 
to the public, and to those “studious and curious 
persons” whose visits had been contemplated in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


THE ADMISSION OF VISITORS. 


The regulations laid down for the admission of 
visitors have in them so much that is ridiculous 
according to our modern ideas that one marvels 
how they could ever have been made by a board 
of trustees having any sense of humour. They 
begin with some show of promise, and with a 
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preface that “This Museum, though chiefly de- 
signed for the use of learned and studious men, both 
natives and foreigners, . . . yet being a national 
establishment, founded by authority of parliament, 
it may be judged reasonable that the advantages 
accruing from it should be rendered as general as 
possible.” Then follow directions “that such 
studious and curious persons as are desirous to see 
the Museum shall make their application to the 
porter in writing ; which application shall contain 
their names, condition, and places of abode, as 
also the day and hour at which they desire to be 
admitted, and shall be delivered to him before nine 
in the morning or between four and eight in the 
evening, on some preceding day ; and that the said 
names, together with the respective additions, shall 
be entered in a register to be kept by the porter. 
And the porter shall, and is hereby required to lay 
such register every night before the principal 
librarian, or, in his absence, before the under 
librarian, . . . to the end that he may be informed 
whether the persons so applying be proper to be 
admitted according to the regulations. . . . And if 
he shall judge them proper he shall direct the 
porter to deliver tickets to them, according to 
their request, on their applying a second time for 
the said ticket.” 

After reading this, one is disposed to regard the 
Museum porter as an important person, which no 
doubt, as regards the admission of visitors, he 
practically was. Asan example of the views which 
in those days were held on allowing a free use of a 
building which was a public museum, the words 
of Dr. John Ward, one of the trustees, may be 
quoted, who thus expressed himself when the regu- 
lations were being framed. “A general liberty,” 
he said, “to ordinary people of all ranks and de- 
nominations is not to be kept within bounds. 
Many irregularities will be committed that cannot 
be prevented by a few librarians, who will soon 
be insulted by such people [who commit such 
irregularities], if they offer to control or contradict 
them.” And an extreme caution to be exercised 
in dealing with that sensitive but dangerous 
body, the public, is both amusingly and un- 
grammatically betrayed in a regulation which directs 
the officer in charge that “if either from his own 
observation, or from any other particular circum- 
stance, he shall judge any person applying for, or 
bringing a ticket, to be improper or unfit to be 
admitted into the museum, he shall not suffer them 
to be admitted thereunto, but shall put them off in 
the most prudent and least offensive manner that 
he can.” 

As no more than fifteen tickets were to be issued 
for each hour of admittance on particular days, and 
as each party of visitors had to be personally con- 
ducted through the galleries by an officer of the 
Museum, it is no wonder that in 1804 “a plan for 
the more easy admission to the British Museum ” 
was adopted ; and yet this plan only provided for 
the admission of seventy-five persons daily. In 
fact, so long as the officers were required to 
accompany the visitors, it was impossible, with the 
small staff, todo more. Time, however, generally 
brings its remedy. Admission tickets were abo- 
lished in 1808 ; and nearly a million of persons now 
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annually visit the two museums into which the 
British Museum is divided. If the numbers are 
not larger, it is the indifference of the public and 
not the want of facilities that is to blame. 

While, however, ordinary visitors to the Museum 
were thus hampered by restrictive regulations, stu- 
dents were, from the first, more liberally treated. 
A special room was allotted to them, and they 
appear to have had ready means of consulting books 
and manuscripts, without any very stringent con- 
ditions. There was, however, no very large 
accommodation for students in the old building, 
and even. down to a comparatively recent date the 
number of readers in the British Museum was 
limited. It was the construction of the great 
reading room in 1855-57 that first provided the 
ample space which is now daily occupied by hun- 
dreds of students. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW BUILDINGS. 


Now that we have seen the British Museum 
fairly established in Montagu House, it will be 
convenient first to follow the history of the build- 
ings which gradually displaced that house, as 
collections grew and expanded, and as more space 
had to be found for them. We will then examine 
the collections themselves, see how they are 
controlled and administered, and form some 
estimate of the value of the Museum, not only as 
a great storehouse of the remains of bygone ages, 
but also as a means of education. 

The original collections which first formed the 
British Museum were, as we have seen, chiefly of a 
literary nature. The antiquities among them were 
comparatively few and occupied but small space ; 
the natural-history specimens were not of a bulky 
description, consisting, as they did, for the most 
part of minerals, fossils, plants, and insects. 
Looking at the plans of Montagu House, we find 
that the books and manuscripts occupied three- 
fourths of the available space. When, however, 
early in the present century large series of 
antiquities, and particularly cf sculptures, were 
purchased or brought to this country, far more 
accommodation than could be found in the old 
house was required. Gradual accumulations of 
books could be stored away, however inconveni- 
ently ; but great pieces of sculpture could not be 
so easily dealt with, and space not only for storage, 
but also for artistic display, was not to be denied. 
Hence, when, in 1801, the British army took pos- 
session of the great collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities which had been gathered at Alexandria by 
the French, and when in the course of the next 
year those antiquities were handed over to the 
British Museum, the trustees made their first 
appeal to Parliament for an extension of the 
buildings. It was not, however, until a few years 


later that permanent building operations were 
actually commenced. The acquisition in 1805 of 
the collection of Greek and Roman sculptures of 
Charles Townley rendered an extension imperative, 
and a series of rooms in a building which was 
named the Townley Gallery was completed and 
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opened to the public in 1808. The acquisition of 
the Elgin marbles followed in 1816, and for their 
reception a large temporary gallery was erected. 

By the rapid growth of the collections of 
antiquities the British Museum had by this time 
assumed the character, which it has since main- 
tained, of a repository of antique art, as well as of 
literature and natural history ; and the balance 
between the archzological and the literary divisions, 
which had at first been very unequal, was now more 
evenly poised. But it was a great accession to the 
library that finally determined the material shape 
which the Museum buildings were to take. In 
1823 King George 1v made over to the nation 
the magnificent library of printed books which 
had been formed by his father, George 11. The 
extent of this gift rendered the erection of a 
building large enough to receive it absolutely 
necessary ; and the Government determined to 
build an entirely new museum to take the 
place of Montagu House and to be adequate for 
the requirements of the new order of things. 
The design of the building was entrusted to Sir 
Robert Smirke, and by degrees galleries, as they 
now stand, rose upon the site of the old house 
and the garden, forming a four-sided building 
enclosing a quadrangle. And in the assignment 
of the several galleries to the different collections, 
practically those on the northern and eastern 
sides fell to the literary division, with the natural- 
history collections on the upper floor, while those 








and in 1828 the books of the “ King’s Library,” as 
it has ever since been called, were placed in position. 
The galleries on the north and east gradually 
followed ; and, last of all, the southern front, which 
practically occupies the lines of Montagu House, 
was taken in hand. This was completed in April 
1847 ; but by the year 1845 the old building 
had entirely disappeared, with the exception of 
the gateway with its cupola and screening wall. 
These stood a few years longer, but finally vanished 
in the year 1850, and the present massive granite 
fence and bronze railings took their place. The 
architecture of the new building, in accordance 
with the taste of the day, followed the Ionic order, 
and, whatever may be said regarding the suitability 
of that style for a museum in such an atmosphere 
as that which rules in London for the greater part 
of the year, where abundance of light is so essential 
for the proper exhibition of the collections and the 
convenience of the public and students, it cannot 
be denied that the British Museum, as it now 
stands, is one of the most imposing of the public 
buildings of the Metropolis. The solidity of the 
work could hardly be surpassed. The front 
measures 370 fect ; and the great square stones 
employed in the construction of the peristyle and 
supporting the very handsome colonnade are not 
exceeded in size by any others in the country. 
The sculptures in the pediment, which represent 
the progress of civilisation, were executed by Sir 
Richard Westmacott. In the interior of the build- 





THE GATEWAY OF THE OLD BUILDING, 


on the southern and western sides were occupied 
by the antiquities. The galleries on the east were 
first completed for the reception of King George 
ui’s library on the ground floor and part of the 
collections of natural history on the floor above ; 


ing, besides the entrance hall, with its handsome 
grand staircase, the galleries which before others 
engage our admiration are the King’s Library and 
the line of Egyptian galleries, which occupy re- 
spectively the full length of the eastern and western 
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sides of the building. Nothing can be finer in 
architectural effect than the long vista of the 
Egyptian galleries, filled with their series of silent, 
stately sculptures, when viewed under the light of 
a bright western sun on a summer afternoon. 

The cost of the new museum amounted to three- 
quarters of a million of money. A return made to 
the House of Commons on May 9, 1849, informs 
us that the total amount expended on the new 
buildings and fittings of the British Museum, from 
the commencement of the re-building in the 
Michaelmas quarter, 1823, to March 31, 1849, was 
4,696,995 8s. 5d.; and a further expenditure of 
456,500 was estimated for the completion of 
details. 


THE READING ROOM. 


We have seen that the building which has just 
been described rose from the ground during the 
years 1823-49, and it might have been antici- 
pated that there would have been ample room for 
the accessions of many years. During those seven- 
and-twenty years, however, continued acquisitions 
had been coming in, and it was found that the 
library was increasing at a rate that taxed the 
resources of space in that department to the utmost. 
It became evident that additional storage room 
must be at once provided for the steady inflow of 
printed books ; and, further, the public were now 
beginning more than hitherto to appreciate the 
value of the library as a great centre of reference. 
Readers were then confined to the use of a few 
rooms, of fair size, it is true, but totally inadequate 


to their requirements. Larger and more convenient 


quarters must be found for them. It will be 
remembered that the ground formerly occupied by 
Montagu House, as well as its garden, covering in 
all seven and a half acres, was now practically filled. 
There was, however, one space available—viz. the 
quadrangle. In this space the great reading room, 
which is now so widely used, was erected. The 
first idea of this magnificent circular, domed room, 
with adjacent galleries, was conceived by Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, then Keeper of the Department 
of Printed Books, and the care with which every 
detail of the construction was worked out is due 
to his untiring supervision. To quote a few lines 
from the official description : “ The entire building 
does not occupy the whole quadrangle, there being 
a clear interval of from 27 to 30 feet all round, to 
give light and air to the surrounding buildings and 
as a guard against possible destruction by fire from 
the outer parts of the museum. The dome of this 
reading room is 140 feet in diameter, its height 
being 106 feet. In this dimension of diameter it 
is only inferior to the Pantheon of Rome by 2 
feet ; St. Peter’s being only 139 ; Santa Maria in 
Florence, 139 ; the tomb of Mahomet, Bejapore, 
135; St. Paul’s, 112; St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
107; and the church at Darmstadt, 105. The 
new reading room contains 1,250,000 cubic feet 
of space ; its ‘suburbs,’ or surrounding libraries, 
750,000. The building is constructed principally 
of iron, with brick arches between the main ribs. 
Upwards of 2,000 tons of iron have been employed 
in its construction.” The first standard was fixed 


in January 1855 ; the entire dome was roofed in 
by September of the same year ; and the room was 
opened to the public in 1857. The internal 
arrangement of the reading room is as follows. In 
the centre is the platform occupied by the super- 
intendent ; immediately around this centre run two 
circular desks filled with the catalogues ; and from 
them radiate long tables, each having a high central 
partition running its full length, and being provided 
on both sides with desks for readers. Thus a 
student is not disturbed by the sight of anything in 
front of him. ‘The wall space on the ground floor 
and within reach of the readers is occupied by 
about 20,000 books of reference classified in their 
various subjects ; in the galleries above there is 
room for 50,000 volumes more. In fact, the walls 
of the reading room are literally composed of books, 
which fill the open spaces between the great iron 
ribs of the construction. The number of readers 
for which the room was originally planned was 
about 300; but, in order to accommodate the 
large number of persons who continually seek 
admission to the room, it has been found necessary 
to introduce additional reading desks, and as many 
as 458 readers can now be seated. Immediately 
round the reading room itself, and jin the four 
corners of the quadrangle unoccupied by the circle 
of the room, a most ingeniously constructed series 
of galleries is built, in which it was estimated that 
about a million books could be stored. They 
form, as it were, a great cage in several stages, the 
floors being of open ironwork, which admits the light 
from skylight to basement with perfect effect and 
without the aid of side windows. The cost of the 
construction of the reading room and of the 
surrounding galleries, which are known by the name 


of the “ New Library,” amounted to £150,000. A 


A NEW MUSEUM FOR THE NATURAL-HISTORY 
COLLECTIONS. 


The Museum buildings now stood without further 
addition, with the exception of certain alterations 
and expansion of the galleries in which the anti- 
quities are exhibited, for some years. Still, however, 
the collections continued to grow with embarrassing 
rapidity; and none more so than those of natural 
history. It will be remembered that these collec- 
tions occupied the upper floor on the east and 
north sides of the new building. They now 
threatened to overflow their limits ; and it was 
only by inconveniently crowding the objects, and 
thus diminishing their value as exhibits, that they 
could be stored in expectation of better days. It 
was evident either that the Museum buildings must 
be extended by purchasing*the neighbouring pro- 
perty, or that the natural-history collections must 
be removed to another site. Land at South Ken- 
sington already the property of the Government was 
ready to hand, and a building site for a new museum 
there could be had for nothing. Accordingly in 
1861 the removal of the natural-history collections 
was decided on, and they are now housed in a 
new museum in Cromwell Road, being, however, 
still administered by the same body of trustees. 
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THE WHITE WING. 


The removal of these collections, which was 
finally effected in 1884, at once gave room for the 
expansion of other departments ; but, so cramped 
had these been, that the additiona! space thus placed 
at their disposal was even then not sufficient. Just 
at this moment a legacy, which had been bequeathed 
to the trustees as far back as the year 1823, most 
opportunely fell in. This was a sum of 471,000 
which Mr. William White, who died in that year, had 
devised to the British Museum subject to the life 
interest of his widow. This lady died in 1879, 
having outlived her husband for a period of fifty- 
six years ; and the sum thus placed at the disposal 
of the trustees became available. By the terms 
of the bequest, the money was to be disposed of in 
additional buildings or in improving the existing 
museum. It was chiefly expended in the erection 
of a wing on the east side of the Museum, with a 
front to Montagu Street. The ground upon which 
it was raised was the last available plot at the 
disposal of the trustees, and formed the garden 
attached to the residence of the Principal Librarian. 
Within this new building is a reading room for 
newspapers ; space for storage of London journals 
and parliamentary papers; work-rooms and a 
students’ room for the department of MSS. ; 
rooms for the entire department of Prints and 
Drawings ; and, above all, two fine galleries on the 
upper floor for the exhibition of the ceramic and 
glass collections, and of a selection of prints and 
drawings. 


PURCHASE OF MORE LAND. 


This finishes our account of the actual build- 
ings of the British Museum in Bloomsbury. It is, 
however, inevitable that further extension must 
take place in the future ; and as every available 
inch of ground of the old premises is now occupied 
without trenching on the forecourt—a step which, 
for architectural reasons, is hardly to be thought of — 
such future extension could only be provided for 
by the purchase of additional land. And besides 
the consideration of the further expansion of the 
collections, there are other reasons which have 
moved the trustees to be urgent in their efforts to 
extend their borders still farther. The position 
of the Museum with relation to the houses in the 
surrounding property is not all that could be 
desired ; and danger from fire is ever before the 
eyes of the custodians of great national collections. 
Although the front of the Museum is open to a 
handsome forecourt facing Great Russell Street, on 
the three other sides—East, West, and North—only 
a very narrow roadway, in some places hardly ex- 
ceeding eight or nine feet, separates the Museum 
buildings from the surrounding property. On the 
East one side cf Montagu Street, on the North 
one side of Montagu Place, on the West part of 
Bedford Square and Bloomsbury Street, and at the 
South-west corner a block of houses in Great 
Russell Street hem in the great building. In 1893 
itwas known that the leases of these surrounding 
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houses were on the point of expiring, or would do 
so in the course of the next few years ; and the 
opportunity for acquiring the property seemed 
favourable. Negotiations were opened with the 
Duke of Bedford ; a price of £200,000, a by no 
means large sum for the freehold of a property of 
this extent in the heart of London, was agreed 
upon ; the trustees approached the Government 
on the subject, and in May of the present year the 
purchase was effected. Much credit is due for this 
happy result to Sir William Harcourt, who, with a 
boldness and wise liberality which is not usually 
looked for in Chancellors of the Exchequer, at 
once recognised the advantages of the purchase. 
The trustees have thus become landlords of a large 
property of sixty-eight houses, the rents from which 
will for a number of years, until they are gradually 
demolished and replaced by new galleries, provide 
to some extent for the interest on the purchase- 
money. ‘The ground thus acquired covers five and 
a half acres, making, with the seven and a half 
acres which the Museum derived from Montagu 
House and its garden, a complete square plot of 
thirteen acres, on which the Museum. buildings 
will eventually be perfectly isolated by the inter- 
vening roadways from the surrounding houses. It 
may be computed that the space thus acquired will 
be adequate for the wants of the Museum for the 
better part of a century, and that galleries may be 
erected of almost if not quite equal extent with 
those which at present exist. 


LIGHTING AND EVENING OPENING. 


In one particular the new building of the British 
Museum was purposely left incomplete—no pro- 
vision was made for artificially lighting the galleries 
and reading rooms. The introduction of so 
dangerous an illuminant as gas was of course not 
to be thought of, and the use of naked lights was 
forbidden by the regulations. These regulations, 
however necessary in themselves, caused much loss 
of time to both staff and students. A sudden fog 
paralysed the whoie cf the work ; and hours, even 
days, were often passed in enforced idleness, wait- 
ing for the pall of darkness to lift. With the in- 
vention of the electric light, however, a safe means 
of altering this state of things was provided. In 
1879 it was partially introduced into the reading 
room and some of the offices and galleries, and in 
1889-90 a complete installation was carried out in 
the exhibition galleries ; and since then the light- 
ing of the reading room has been made as perfect 
as possible by the extended use of incandescent 
lamps attached to the reading desks. The main 
installation of 1889-90 was the result of a vote of 
the House of Commons in favour of admitting 
visitors to the British Museum at night ; and since 
the beginning of the year 1890 the galleries have 
been opened, in sections, on weekday evenings 
from 8 to 10P.M. Even if the evening attendance 


of the public has not been so large as might have 
been wished, the general installation of the new 
light has been of the greatest value for day service 
in dark weather. 
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UR stud-book pedigrees tell us that English 
() thoroughbred horses are derived from the 
Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian, and the 
Godolphin Arabian, chiefly from the last ; but it is 
a fact very far from being generally known that the 
said Godolphin Arabian was bought 
The Godolphin oyt of a costermonger’s cart in the 
Arabian, ° a: ain 
streets of Paris for thirty shillings, 
to be brought over here to breed from. Eclipse, 
our most famous horse, who, by the bye, did not 
begin to race until he was five years old, was 
one-eighth Godolphin and one-sixteenth Darley, 
although he is frequently ranged among the 
descendants of the latter, of whom he is the 
only representative in the male line who can be 
traced in the same way to our present breeds. 

The Godolphin Arabian was probably a Barb, 
although there is a wonderful certificate to the con- 
trary given by the costermonger, and Barbs were 
not new to this country then, a great many of them 
having been imported while Tangiers was a British 
possession ; just as others—the Curwen Barb, the 
Thoulouse Barb, the St. Victor Barb, the Layton 
Barb, and so on—came over afterwards to be the 
ancestors of many of our saddle-horses. Not that 
our stock is without Arab blood, for we seem to 
have been importing Arabs all along, from the days 
of the Crusades, although most books would lead us 
to suppose that our only Arab strains came through 
the Wilson, Damascus, and Northumberland lines. 

The Barbs, of course, came from Barbary. They 
are true horses of the Desert, and their quality has 
been appreciated forages ; eveninthe Roman chariot 
races the horses were Barbs, not Arabians. But 
according to the African Arabs all their well-bred 
horses are of Arabian or Syrian origin. Where, 
then, did the Arabian horse come from ? 


The horse in the popular sense of the word—we 
need say nothing here about that most interesting sub- 
ject, his remote ancestry—was origin- 
ally an inhabitant of open steppes, 
and from his habit of pawing away 
the snow from his pasture in the winter it is likely 
that those steppes were periodically covered with 
snow. In pleistocene days these conditions existed 
in Western Europe, and from the drawings of the 
later Stone Age the horse was then evidently 
known, and probably domesticated, in that area. 
He has never moved from it, and our draught 
horses are his direct descendants ; the lighter strains, 
modified by importations, having produced the 
mares which, mated with African and Oriental 
stallions, gave us our thoroughbreds. 

The history of the European horse, then, goes far 
enough back to satisfy most people. From a very 
remote antiquity he has been of a distinct race from 
the Asiatic, whose record is not so clear. Accord- 
ing to Arab legend, Ishmael was the first man to ride 
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on horseback. This, if it were true, does not help 
us, for we are then left with the question—Where 
did Ishmael get his mount from? His date is 
generally given at about 1800 B.c., and, curiously 
enough, it is in the time of the eighteenth dynasty, 
from 1900 to 1800 r.c., that the horse first appears 
on Egyptian monuments. These Egyptian horses 
are believed to have come from Syria, the Syrians 
getting them from Central Asia, where horses, wild 
and tame, have been known throughout the 
historic period. No one will admit that they came 
into Egypt from Arabia, present evidence declaring 
that horses were not introduced into what is now 
Arabia until after the days of Xerxes, although it 
is not easy to say where Northern Arabia ends and 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia begin. It is an 
important point, however, that the Arab horse was 
not indigenous in Arabia, but was probably of a 
Central Asian origin, more or less remote. 

Central Asia is now the only home of horses that 
can be called wild, but even these are to a cénsi- 
derable extent “ feral ”—that is, descendants of those 
who have from time to time escaped from man’s 
dominion. These range from the Dnieper east- 
wards in small droves, avoiding the forests and hills, 


and especially man, when they can. They are small 
in build, with biggish heads and shortish muzzles, 
their manes stubby and running from the forehead 
to the shoulders ; theircolour mostly dun, with red- 
dish-brown tails ; their coats so thick in winter as 


to be almost fur. Dr. Nehring claims the tarpan as 
the direct descendant of the old wild horse of 
Europe, but we are not all prepared to turn the 
tables on the Asiatics in that way. By some 
people Asia is credited with another wild horse, 
Prejevalski’s, but Sir W. H. Flower will only recog- 
nise that fiery steed as a cross between a tarpan 
and a wild ass. 

There is little doubt that the ancestors of these 
tarpans were the ancestors of most of the Asiatic 
horses. Certainly the Turkoman 
horse is not far removed from theirs. 
He is a nearly maneless animal, 
standing some fifteen or sixteen hands, who 
will travel a hundred miles a day or more for a 
week together, fed on balls of barley flour and 
mutton fat. 

These distances may seem incredible, but all such 
horses of the Desert are developed into what they 
are by the necessities of a robber’s life. To strike 
from afar and flee for miles after the defeat, tu 
pursue for days—even when on honest business to 
journey for enormous stages—must have a ten- 
dency to produce a long-distance horse. The 
Australian horses travel distances unknown to the 
horses of countries where the other means ot 
communication are more numerous. Abd-el-Kader 
used to send his Barb horses from Oran to Mas- 
@ara in a day, and said that the distance from 
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Tlemcen to Mascara, fifty parasangs—that is, 
about a hundred and fifty miles—could be done 
by a horse as a day’s work. Few, too, will have 
forgotten Burnaby’s Turkoman horse, which he 
bought for #5, saddle and bridle included, and 
which carried him for 500 miles, although his 
riding weight was twenty-two stone, and then after 
a nine days’ rest went 371 miles in nine days two 
hours, galloping the last 17 miles in eighty 
minutes. The Khirgiz horse, who is little more 
than a pony—a hardy little fellow who eats 
snow instead of drinking water, and who is un- 
clothed even in the coldest weather—is another 
very obvious relative of the grey tarpan. 

Neither of these horses are, however, very taking 
to the eye. Itis when weapproach the sites of the 
ancient monarchies where the horses were bred and 
trained for more civilised war that we get the grace- 
ful build and refined features we are accustomed to 
look for in a passable saddle-horse. And it is from 
the descendants of these more carefully bred 
animals in the valley of the Euphrates and there- 
abouts that we must look for the more immediate 
progenitors of the Arab stock. 


The Arabian horse is almost as intelligent as a 

dog. He recognises his master not so much as one 

man does another, but as a detective 

ba naa does the man he is after. “If,” says 
orse. . 

Mr. Curr, with regard to one he 
owned, “he was in a stable with a hundred others, 
where many persons would be constantly passing to 
and fro at all hours, he seemed to be constantly on 
the watch forme. My voice, of course, he knew at 
once. The sound of my footsteps seemed as fami- 
liar to his ear as was my appearance to his eye. 
He would greet me with his voice when I was 
several hundred yards from my tent.” Farther 
on he eloquently exclaims as to these horses in 
general, “whilst we remember that he wants but 
two inches in height to be the perfection of horse- 
flesh (which want I firmly believe more plentiful 
food would radically supply in three generations), 
let us not forget his renown asa sire, his sure- 
footedness, docility, beauty, speed, abstemiousness, 
stoutness, and courage—where shall we find his 
peer! All honour to the little horse ! ” 

An excellent horse he is for the special work he 
has to do, although he is not so well fitted for the 
conditions of this country as our own horses that 
owe so much to him, who would in their turn be of 
Just as little use in the Desert as he is over our 
roads and fields. He has many admirers. In 
India he has been largely used in army work. 
During the Mutiny the 17th Lancers were all 
mounted on Arabians, as were many of the irre- 
gular cavalry ; and he has not lost in estimation 
Since, although he seems to require a good deal of 
looking after as a walker. He is the very type ofa 
long-distance saddle-horse, equal to any calls upon 
him for pluck and endurance, and he lives long 
before he ages. Lord Roberts, for instance, has a 
grey Arab charger which has carried him for six- 
teen years and more. General Tweedie, who has 
written a big book on “The Arabian Horse,” tells 
us that “an old writer says that a horse of five 
years is like a man of twenty ; a horse of ten like 


a man of forty ; a horse of fifteen like a man of 
fifty ; a horse of twenty like a man of sixty; of 
twenty-five like one of seventy ; of thirty like 
one of eighty; and of thirty-five like one of 
ninety.” And the scale seems more appropriate 
to the Arab than to any other breed. 

The typical Arabian is generally said to come 
from Najd, that part of Arabia which is cut by the 
tropic ; but he is really found all over the peninsula 
and to the northward and eastward, and even in 
Egypt, and India, where he has long been bred. 
The course of Mohammedan conquest carried him 
in the past not only into Africa, but into Italy, 
Spain, and France. He was in Africa, however, 
before the conquest, for the native country of the 
African Arabs was Palestine, whence they were ex- 
pelled by one of the Kings of Persia ; emigrating 
to Egypt, they were refused permission to settle 
there, and so they crossed the Nile and spread 
over the regions to the westward. According to 
Abd-el-Kader, as reported in General Daumas’ 
“‘ Horses of the Sahara,” some of the Arab sheiks 
of the past, among them Amru-el-Kais, actually 
imported Barbs from Africa in order to improve the 
local breed. 

The Arabian isan admirable horse, though he is 
certainly not superior to the Barb. One swallow 
does not make a summer ; but we may be pardoned 
for citing as an instance of this the races which took 
place at Alexandria in July 1836, when, owing to 
Mehemet Ali's banter regarding De _ Lesseps’ 
Tunisian, De Lesseps offered to race him against 
any horse in Egypt. Mehemet Ali practically 
pitted the whole of the Cairo stud against him, 
and this stud consisted almost entirely of choice 
Arabians. There were twelve Najd horses, one 
Aeniza horse, one Samian, and one Egyptian. The 
race, over a distance of nearly three miles, was run 
in heats, four horses in each heat, and the Barb 
won his heat and then the final heat. ‘The winner 
was ridden by his owner, being the first and last 
appearance in history of the promoter of the Suez 
Canal as a gentleman jockey. 


The points of a thoroughbred Barb, as given by 
his breeders, are as follows: His ears are small 
and in constant movement, his bones 
are massive, his cheeks thin, his 
nostrils wide as the throat of a lion, his eyes 
bright black and level with the head, his neck 
long, his chest full, his withers prominent, his loins 
well knit, his haunches strong, his foreribs long 
and the hinder ones short, his croup rounded, the 
upper part of his legs long like an ostrich’s and 
furnished with muscles like a camel's, his hoofs 
black and of a uniform colour, his hair fine and 
abundant, his flesh firm, his tail very thick at the 
dock but loose at the extremity. ‘ Looked at in 
front he is like unto the peak ofa lofty mountain ; 
looked at from behind he seems to lean forward as 
if he would prostrate himself ; looked at from the 
side he shows himself robust and well set up.” He 
will not eat barley out of any other nosebag than 
his own ; he so loves trees, verdure, shade, and 
running water that he will neigh for joy on seeing 
them ; seldom does he drink until he has troubled 
the water, and if the formation of the ground pre- 
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vents him from doing so with his feet he will kneel 
down and do it with his mouth. “ He is continu- 
ally shrivelling his lips ; his eyes are in constant 
motion ; alternately he pricks up and lowers his 
ears, and turns his neck to the right or left as if he 
wished to speak or to ask for something.” 


The three most esteemed races in the Western 
Sahara are those of Haymour, Bou-Ghareb, and 
Merizigui ; the first being generally 
bays, the second whites, and the third 
greys. The favourite colours are 
white—“ take the horse white as a silken flag, 
without spot, with the circle of his eyes black ”— 
black—*“ he must be black as a night without moon 
and stars ”—bay—‘“the dark red one said to the 
dispute, stop there ”—chestnut—“ desire a dark 
shade ; when he flees beneath the sun it is the 
wind ; the Prophet was partial to chestnuts ” (which 
may account for some of the fine old crusted 
humour of the Koran). Greys also are much in 
demand—‘“the grey of the wild pigeon,” lighter 
in colour on the head than on the body ; the pie- 
bald no self respecting Arab will have—“ flee him 
like the pestilence, for he is own brother to the 
cow.” The horses that fetch the best prices are those 
with no white beyond a star on the forehead, or a 
narrow blaze down the face, or a snip on the 
muzzle. If he has several white spots three is the 
fashionable number ; if he has white stockings he 
must have them on the off forefoot and the near 
hindfoot ; one foot at least must be stocking- 
less. ‘Never buy a horse with a white face and 


Horses of the 
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four stockings, for he carries his winding-sheet 


with him.” In earlier times the estimate as to 
colour was rather different. The Prophet, for 
instance, said, “If thou would’st go to the war, 
purchase a horse with a star on the forehead and 
stockings on all his legs with the exception of the 
right forefoot” ; and if the white were not overdone 
he must have looked remarkably well on his chest- 
nut mount. According to Abd-el-Kader, “the 
fleetest of horses is the chestnut ; the most endur- 
ing the bay; the most spirited the black ; the 
most blessed, one with a white forehead.” 

The ordinary Arab of the Sahara prefers a mare 
because of the profit to be made out of her produce, 
because also she does not neigh in time of war 
and is less sensitive to hunger, thirst, and heat, and 
also because she can feed on anything ; she will 
graze on the same herbage as the sheep and camels, 
and requires no one to watch her. The foal is 
weaned in the sixth or seventh month and is then 
taken possession of by the women. Much of the 
docility of these horses of the Desert is owing to 
this. On the journey and the campaign it is the 
rider who sees to his horse, but under canvas and 
in the times of peace it is the wife who superin- 
tends and feeds her husband’s mount. She brings 
him his food in the morning and tends him and 
washes his mane and tail ; she gentles him and gives 
him the bread and dates and other dainties, going 
out herself to gather for him the herbs with tonic and 
nutritive properties needful for his well-being. Curi- 
ously enough, she often gives the horse couscousoo, 
or even meat cooked and dried inthe sun. Many of 
them give the horse camel’s milk to drink, and 


some never give green food to the war horses. In 
summer the horse is not watered until three in the 
afternoon ; in winter he is watered earlier, say from 
noon to one—in accordance with the proverb, “ in 
the hot season put back the hour of the watering 
place and put forward that of the nosebag ; in the 
cold season put forward the hour of the watering 
place and put back that of the nosebag.” Twice a 
year, in August and September and in December 
and January, the horses are watered only every other 
day. 

The children also have much to do with the 
horse. When he is about twenty months old the 
colt is mounted by a child, who takes him to water, 
goes in search of grass, or leads him to pasture, 
guiding him with a large or a soft mule’sbit. The 
child thus grows up a horseman and the colt 
becomes accustomed to carrying a weight propor- 
tioned to his strength, learning to walk, to fear no- 
thing, and never get restive. At this age, too, the 
colt is first shackled, the clogs being fastened short 
and loosely. Every day he is kept shackled in front 
of the tent, with perhaps a negro by hiin whose duty 
it is to correct him slightly if he attempts to bite 
or lash out at anything passing behind him, and in 
this manner he is watched until he is perfectly gentle. 

The colt is not bridled until he is two years old. 
At first the bit is covered with undressed wool so 
as not to hurt him, and “to allure him to docility 
by the saltish flavour of which he is so fond.” 
Saddling follows, and when he is about two and a 
half years old he is mounted, after a preliminary 
experience of carrying a pack saddle with two 
baskets of sand gradually added to until they are 
of the same weight as his intended rider. 

He is always shod on his two forefeet, and in 
stony districts on all four, the shoes being kept 
ready made and always put on cold. 
They are of light, soft, pliant metal, 
those on the forefeet having only 
three nails on each side, the toes being never 
fastened and the feet being neither pared nor 
shortened. One foot is never left shod and the 
other bare, for if a foreshoe is cast the rider 
takes off both hind shees and puts one on the 
forefoot, and if only the forefeet are shod, the 
remaining shoe is at once taken off. ‘The shoes 
are joined at the heel and follow the curvature of 
the frog. The farrier is a privileged man. “The 
worker in iron and the maker of boots pay no 
imposts.” He is exempted from the duty of 
hospitality and is entitled to certain dues known 
as “the master’s dues” ; from every tent he has a 
measure of wheat and barley and a measure of 
butter ; of every expedition, whether he is with it or 
not, he has a share of the booty, and in battle if 
he dismounts and imitates with his burnous the 
movement of his bellows his life is always spared ; 
nay, more : if his tribe is plundered, the robbers 
always return him his tent, his tools, and his horse- 
shoes. 


The Farrier's 
Privileges. 


Of the South African horses we need only say 
that they are of very mixed ancestry, 
for the most part European, none of 
them wild and few of them feral. 
There are no really wild horses in America, 


South African 
Horses. 
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North or South, although the European horse 
of the pleistocene period has been traced through 
Siberia into Alaska. The wild horses of the 
prairies and pampas come from escapes intro- 
duced by the Spaniards, in the same way as 
the feral horses of Australia originated from 
runaways from the early settlers. As has already 
been stated in these pages, Australia is the 
horsiest country in the world. The horses there 
were first introduced into New South Wales from 
England, and then mares were brought from the 
Cape and Valparaiso and pony mares from Lombok 
and Timor, the stock being afterwards improved 
by thoroughbreds from Britain and Arabian sires 
from India. The Australian horse is an improv- 
ing horse, and the Central districts bid fair to 
produce an animal that will in time become as 
famous as the Arabian, the best-bred strains now 





flourishing in the river valleys that lead to Lake 
Alexandria. 


One of the most talked-about horses ever 
introduced into this country was Omar Pasha, 
presented by the Turkish general of that name to 
Sir Richard Airey, who sold him to Earl Spencer. 
This horse brought the news of the Russian repulse 
at Silistria ninety miles without drawing rein, its 
rider dying from the effects of the journey. He 
was said to be a pure-bred Arab. When he was 
shown by Earl Spencer he was promptly recognised 
as a “ Waler” ; in other words, he originally hailed 
from New South Wales. Doctors—and horse judges 
—disagree, however. Perhaps, after all, he was 
a pure-bred Arabian; anyhow, the mistake, if 
mistake it were, was an indirect compliment to 
Young Australia. 

W. J. GORDON. 


REMINISCENCES. 


HERE is perhaps no kind of literature more 
attractive than biography, and it would be 
strange if it were not so. What is there better 

worth knowing than how the battle of life has 
been fought, its difficulties conquered, its sorrows 
bravely borne, by men and women who have 
travelled along the road we are travelling ; have 
stumbled in dark ways, as we also stumble ; and risen 
again victorious, as we also hope to rise? There is 
an inspiration in records like these which is at once 
stimulating and fruitful. ‘ I have remarked,” says 
Carlyle, “that a true delineation of the smallest 
man and his scene of pilgrimage through life, is 
capable of interesting the greatest man ; that all 
men are to an unspeakable degree brothers, each 
man’s life a strange emblem of every man’s ; and 
that Human Portraits faithfully drawn are of all 
pictures the welcomest on buman walls.” 

There was a time when this truth was not under- 
stood, and when it was thought that the attraction 
of a biography consisted in the variety of adventures 
through which its hero had passed, and that the 
story of a man who had lived a life of thought or 
of literary labour could have few claims on the 
attention of readers. In most of the biographies 
of poets, divines, and men of letters produced during 
the last century, this fear is expressed almost as a 
matter of course. The authors deplored the com- 
parative dulness of their themes, being unaware 
that what they had really to deplore was their own 
dulness. It is no wonder that Dr. Johnson said 
biography “ was rarely well executed ” ; and that he 
did not think the life of any literary man in England 
had been well written. In his “ Lives of the Poets ” 
he showed with conspicuous ability how the work 
ought to be done, and Boswell, in the later years of 
the century, surpassed his master in the achieve- 
ment of this difficult task. In our own era, thanks 
to the skill achieved in this direction, there are few 


readers who have not felt the winning charm of 
“Lives” spent in comparative retirement and in 
studious pursuits. 

Of late years the frequent publication of “ Re- 
miniscences,” which may be called the gossip of 
biography, has met with extraordinary favour from 
the public. The novelty of this gossip consists in 
its popularity, and in the scale on which it is pro- 
duced. Long ago what may be called “Remin- 
iscences ” were written, although, as in the famous 
instances of William Drummond’s and John Selden’s 
“ Table-Talk,” and in the far better known Diary 
of Pepys, they were not published in the lifetime 
of the writers. 

In the Reminiscences of our time, which are as 
plentiful as blackberries in autumn, every variety 
of ability and ineptitude is to be found. Some 
are grossly defective in taste, and exhibit the defects 
of the worse kind of American interviewer. Noman 
has a right after having been welcomed as a guest 
to retail the gossip he may have heard about the 
household. If there is a skeleton in the family 
closet, it is not the part of the man who has 
accepted the hospitality of the family to drag it 
into the light. ‘The writer who records his recol- 
lections of the men and women he has known 
should be blessed with fine tact, with sensitive 
feeling, and with a trustworthy memory. If to 
these gifts he adds a fair amount of literary ability, 
his book may form a substantial and attractive 
contribution to the history of the age. A volume 
recently published by Dr. Skelton' shows how 
possible it is to write of one’s contemporaries, and 
of men and women whom we have known, without 
descending to indiscreet and trivial revelations. 


1 The ‘ Table-Talk of Shirley.” Reminiscences of and 
letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, 
Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By John 
Skelton, C.B., LL.D. William Blackwood & Sons. 
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Of Froude, the famous historian and consummate 
master of English, we are glad to hear what so 
intimate an associate as Dr. Skelton thought, and 
the more so since, as he admits, his judgment is not 
in accordance with the popular impression. 

‘* T can say,” he writes, ‘‘ without any reserve, that he was 
upon the whole the most interesting man I have ever known. 
To me, moreover, not only the most interesting, but the 
most steadfastly friendly. I have fished with him in the 
English Channel, have yachted with him on the Kenmare 
River, have acted as his assessor in University courts, have 
been his guest and his host for five and thirty years, and I 
found him ever the same-—the most loyal and lovable of 
friends, the frankest but most genial of critics.” 


Dr. Skelton began his acquaintance with the 
historian when he was the editor of “ Fraser’s 
Magazine,” and perhaps the present writer may be 
allowed, without too great an exhibition of egotism, 
to recall his first communication with Froude at 
that period. Having written to him proposing to 
send an article on a literary subject, I received the 
following reply : 

‘*T will read your paper if you like to send it to me, but 
Ihave heavy demands upon my space and I cannot hold out 
much hope to you that I shall be able to accept it. Unless 
you are confident that it is exceptionally good, you may 
perhaps save trouble, both to me and yourself, by at once 
offering it elsewhere ; on the other hand, if it is really good, 
you will probably be yourself dissatisfied with it... so 
you must judge as you think best.” 


A characteristic and courteous note, but one 
somewhat hard for a diffident man to answer. No 
doubt I thought my paper fairly good, but certainly 
not “exceptionally good.” | However, I took 
courage, sent the MS., and received not long 
afterwards the. brief but satisfactory assurance that 
the essay was accepted “ with great pleasure.” 

To return to more important matters. Most 
readers will remember the excitement caused on 
the publication by Froude of Carlyle’s “ Reminis- 
cences,” and afterwards of his “ Life.” They raised 
a storm, and it was thought by critics who were 
not specially sensitive that Mr. Froude had been 
indiscreet. He, however, though he appeared to 
shrink a little at the outcry, considered that he had 
done the right thing. 


‘*T shall perhaps go abroad,” he wrote to his friend, ‘till 
the tongues have done wagging. . . . The end will be that 
C. will stand higher than ever, and will be loved more than 
ever. When a man’s faults are not such as dishonour him, 
we are all the nearer to him because of them, and because 
we feel the common pulse of humanity in him.” 


As there is to be no “Life” of Froude, this 
indication of his judgment on what he considered 
his most impertant work has a special value. 

It is curious, by the way, that Froude and John 
Stuart Blackie, two men with few thoughts or 
judgments in common, should pronounce a similar 
judgment on Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Lothair.” The 
former writes of it as “ one of the most instructive 
and remarkable books that has appeared in our 
time,” and the latter called it “a wise and a true 
and a noble book.” 

As of Froude, so also of Thackeray, Dr. Skelton 
thinks the current idea needs to be revised, and 
denounces the opinion that he was an utterly heart- 
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less worldling. But who does think it? Surely 
not those who knew him best, and surely no reade: 
who remembers the stanza quoted by the writer 
from “ The White Squall” : 


‘* And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunshine splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea, 
I thought as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling and making 

A prayer at home for me.” 


And the author of that verse wrote also the follow- 
ing words (quoted by Dr. Skelton), which no 
one could have written, whose heart was not full of 
reverence and tenderness : 


‘* It is night now, and here is home. Gathered under the 
quiet roof elders and children lie alike at rest. In the 
midst of a great peace and calm the stars look out from the 
heavens. The silence is peopled with the past ; sorrowful 
remorses for sins and shortcomings, memories of passionate 
joys and griefs rise out of their graves, both now alike calm 
and sad. Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me, that have long 
ceased to shine. The town and the fair landscape sleep 
under the starlight wreathed in the autumn mists. Twinkling 
among the houses a light keeps watch here and there in what 
may be a sick chamber or two. The clock tolls sweetly in 
the silent air. Here is night and rest. An awful sense of 
thanks makes the heart swell and the head bow as I pass to 
my room through the silent house, and feel as though a 
hushed blessing were upon it.” 


Is not this beautiful, and do we not all feel, upon 
reading the passage, that these are not the thoughts 
of a worldly-minded man? ‘The quotation may 
seem like a digression, but it is not altogether so, 
for it reminds me that the “ Roundabout Papers,” 
from which it is taken, contain several interesting 
reminiscences of men and women whom the famous 
novelist knew. There is, for instance, a touching 
memory of Thomas Hood, one of the truest, purest, 
most lovable men of letters that ever lived, who 
was forced to make puns for bread, when he might, 
under happier circumstances, have written lovely 
verse. For Hood was a born poet, as well as a 
great humourist, and “ Hood’s Own” is not so 
characteristic of his genius as the beautiful lyrics 
to be found among his serious poems. Then there 
is a tribute to and anecdotes of “dear good 
Washington Irving,” of whom no one who knew 
him had ever a word to say that was not kindly 
and grateful He and Lord Macaulay died 
within a month of each other, and of both men 
Thackeray’s memories are such as good men would 
wish to leave behind them. How one likes to hear 
of Irving sharing his moderate and well-earned for- 
tune with nine nieces, and of Macaulay giving away 
more than a fourth part of his annual income! 
“The critic,” exclaims Thackeray, “who says 
Macaulay had no heart, might say that Johnson 
had none ; and two men more generous, and more 
loving, and more hating, and more partial, and 
more noble do not live in our history.” A just 
comment, for both men were too warm-blooded 
to be impartial ; but when Thackeray adds that 
“those who knew Lord Macaulay knew how ad- 
mirably tender, and generous, and affectionate he 
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with equal truth to Dr. Johnson. 

Macaulay died in 1859, and from that time until 
he passed away in 1881 Carlyle was the most dis- 
tinguished man of letters in London. Reminis- 
cences of him abound. Professor Blackie, whose 
life is one of the most attractive of recent bio- 
graphies, found Carlyle “rather terrible in a small 
parlour,” and it is curious to note that Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, ina lecture on “ Great Men I have Met,” 
also confessed that Carlyle “rather frightened 
him.” “Whatever one said to Carlyle he blazed 
out, and one was naturally overborne by the force 
of his expression.” Very different in this respect 
was the Great Magician and most famous literary 
Scotchman of this or any century, who was loved 
by old and young, talked to his poorest dependents 
as if they had been blood relations, and was “a 
gentleman even to his dogs.” Carlyle, by the way, 
as the present writer remembers, might be readily 
seen by hero-worshippers, as he was in the habit, 
at least in his later years, of frequenting the Chelsea 
omnibuses. Mrs. De Morgan, in her “ Reminis- 
cences,” has several stories about him. One of 
them relates to the habit to which I have referred. 
“ The conductors of the omnibuses were very care- 
ful not to hurry him in getting in and out, and I 
once saw him pointed out by one of these to a 
friend, ‘That ’ere old gent has written a lot of 
books.’ ‘Have you read them?’ the friend asked. 
‘No; but the Queen has, and the Government.’ ” 

Both Macaulay and Carlyle were known as great 
talkers, and Carlyle, oddly enough, used both voice 
and pen to advocate the blessedness of silence. 
When the late William Bell Scott sent him a 
volume of poems he acknowledged it by observing 
that if a man has anything to say, he had better 
say it than sing it, and that “silence, with pious 
thoughts and strenuous practical exertion super- 
added, will do much more for a man of parts than 
any speech can or could.” It is said that Crabb 
Robinson, a great talker himself, specially valued 
the gift of silence in others, and this was probably 
Carlyle’s feeling also. The late Lord Houghton 
took him on one occasion to dine or breakfast, I 
forget which, with Macaulay, and as the historian’s 
stream of talk rolled on for ever, Carlyle was 
forced to be silent. “ Was that the Right Honour- 
able Tom ?” he said to his friend upon leaving ; “I 
think I know the Right Honourable Tom now,” 
which he assuredly did not. It is Carlyle who is 
said to have got one of George Eliot’s books and 
tried to read it, “ but it would not do”—a difficulty 
felt by some readers when attempting to peruse 
certain volumes of his own. 

Mr. Jowett, the late Master of Balliol, who 
disliked Carlyle as a false teacher, practised what 
the Chelsea essayist preached, and the strangest 
Stories are told of the silent walks which he would 
take with undergraduates, much to their discomfort 
and fear. This silence was not confined to students. 
“T have seen him,” Dr. Skelton writes, “sit for 
hours, once at Miirren for days, without uttering a 
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word. . . . The brilliant talkers—Sydney Smith in 
the last generation, Froude and Huxley in ours 
carry their credentials with them ; Jowett did not” ; 
and he goes on to tell how on one occasion 
Jowett listened to the after-dinner talk through a 
summer evening, and was obviously entertained, 
but never opened his lips. Mr. Swinburne, in his 
appreciative “‘ Recollections ” of the Professor, does 
not notice this peculiarity. Indeed, one might 
imagine from them that Mr. Jowett’s conversa- 
tional powers were as conspicuous as his other 
gifts. ‘For my own part,” he writes, “I always 
think of him, by instinct and by preference, as he 
was wont to show himself in the open air during 
the course of a long walk and a long talk, inter- 
mittent and informal to the last and most desirable 
degree.” One saying of the translator of Plato 
remembered by the poet is worth repeating. He 
had asked an old pupil who had scandalously 
failed in his Oxford career to go over his first 
version of Plato’s “Symposium,” collating it with 
the original text, and see if he had any suggestion 
to offer. After reading it from end to end the 
young man ventured to say that it did certainly 
seem to him that in one passage the Professor 
of Greek had mistaken and misconstrued his Plato. 
Mr. Jowett turned and looked at him with surprised 
and widened eyes, and said, after a minute or so, 
“Of course, that is the meaning. You would 
be a good scholar if you were to study.” 

I venture to submit that the sarcasm was 
unmerited. Why did the Professor ask his old 
pupil to give his opinion of a translation if he knew 
all the while that he was incompetent to do so ? 

If reminiscences are among the pleasures of 
memory, they are also largely associated with its 
pains. Toa man at all advanced in life they recall 
friends, associates, or perhaps slight acquaintances, 
whose voices have been either long silent, or are 
silent to him. The present writer, owing to circum- 
stances, has been brought into contact with many 
of the illustrious men of the last half-century, meet- 
ing some of them merely at the dinner-table, while 
with others there has been a measure of intimacy, and 
frequently a copious correspondence, which, when 
some of it can legitimately be printed, may be 
found of interest. ‘Turning over several well-known 
volumes of literary recollections, and a large pile 
of letters, old scenes and faces are vividly recalled. 
It is a pleasure to have been in Arcadia, to have 
listened to the talk of famous artists, novelists, and 
poets, to have shaken hands with men and women 
whose works form some of the choicest treasures 
of modern literature, and pleasanter still to have 
had from several of them the friendly recognition 
which is due to the “one touch of nature.” For 
the man of genius does not always and necessarily 
find the best companions among his peers, and 
may gladly descend from the high ground of art to 
find associates in the lowlier paths of life. What 
he needs is sympathy and appreciation, and these 
are not always to be gained from his rivals. 

JOHN DENNIS. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, 


A PERPLEXING PATIENT. 


ERGIUS MANALOFF was a doctor, resident 
.) in St. Petersburg. He was a good man, 
and was possessed of considerable medical 
skill ; yet fortune had not smiled upon him, and his 
practice lay for the most part amongst the very poor, 
or those in rank just above them, so that his gains 
were small in proportion to the time and care he 
lavished upon his practice, and it often seemed to 
him as though he should live and die a poor man. 
His career as a young man had been rather 
brilliant, for he possessed considerable talent, and 
had taken many of the prizes and medals awarded 
to merit during his course of study. His friends had 
prophesied a brilliant career for him, but these 
dreams had never been realised. He had no 
fortune. He had not been able to take a fine 
house, or set up his carriage, or do any of those 
things by which men make a show at starting and 
gain notoriety and observation. Moreover, Sergius 
had a very kind heart, and he had resolved from 
the very first that he would devote at least a part of 
his time to relieving the sad condition of the very 
poor, whose pitiful case often went to his heart. 


Altogether Sergius was a contented man, in 


spite of his obscurity and poverty. He had 
abundance of work, he was intensely beloved and 
respected by hundreds in the city. At the end of 
four or five years’ toil, he had married—not too 
prudently perhaps, but very happily—a wife who 
was as brave to bear poverty as he was himself, and 
who loved him with all her heart and soul. They 
had one little son of five summers, and were as 
happy as heart could wish, the only cloud in their 
sky being the difficulty there was sometimes in 
making ends meet. 

The doctor sometimes made some very remark- 
able cures, but always amongst such obscure persons 
that nothing was ever known of them to the world 
at large. 

“If only these people were rich, you would be 
famous and rich in a very short time,” his wife 
would sometimes say between smiles and tears. 
And other men not half so talented thrive and grow 
fat before our very eyes.” 

“T have no wish to grow fat, my love,” Sergius 
would answer, “and I beg to state that my talents 
are known to a very great number of people.” 

“Yes, but only to the poor, who can hardly pay 
you even for the medicines you bring.” 

“Well, I call those the right kind of patients 
very decidedly. Rich people have no difficulty in 
getting all they need, and they have plenty of 
choice of good physicians. We must be thankful, 
Anna, for the privilege of serving the poor.” 

“You are a saint, Sergius,” answered his wife, 
kissing him. “ You make me ashamed. I cannot 


argue with you. But I think that God will bless 
you one day and reward you.” 

“He has blessed me already in more ways than 
I can count,” answered Sergius reverently, “and I 
think He rewarded me far above my merits upon 
the day when He gave me my brave little wife. I 
have received nothing but good from His hand all 
my life long ; and if He thinks it well to withhold 
from me that worldly prosperity which is the 
portion of some—why, I can well dispense with it. 
A man’s life does not depend on the abundance of 
goods.that he possesses.” 


One cold winter’s night, when he and his wife 
were in bed, they were awakened by the sharp 
ringing of the night-bell. Sergius got up, put on 
a few clothes, and then opened the window to ask 
what was wanted. 

There was a short parley, and then he returned 
to the bedroom and began dressing himself quickly. 

“Oh, dear!” said Anna regretfully, “ you are 
never going out this cold night ?” 

“T must, my dear. I am sent for.” 

“Who has sent for you?” asked his wife, who 
knew that he had gone very tired to bed only a 
few hours ago, and resented this untimely call. 

“T do not know. Some new patient,” answered 
Sergius, and Anna roused up at that and spoke in 
a different tone. 

“A new patient, Sergius? What sort of one is 
it? Is it one who will be any good to you?” 

“The point just now is whether I shall be any 
good to him,” answered the doctor. “I’m afraid 
he will not be the sort of patient you are always 
hoping to see at my doors, my dear. This man 
lives right away in the east city,” and the doctor 
named a street in a very poor locality. “None 
but the very poor ever live out there, I think.” 

At this Anna roused up and spoke impetuously. 

“Sergius, don’t go. It is absurd for you to 
travel such a distance after a man who will probably 
not even be able to pay the cost of the drosky 
let alone any fee. ‘Tell the messenger to go for 
somebody nearer. It is unreasonable to send out 
to this quarter. There must be many doctors 
much nearer. Don’t go, Sergius.” 

But Sergius was dressing himself all the while. 

“My love, I must go. I did ask the messenger 
—who has now gone away—why it was he had 
come such a distance, and he said that the patient 
had particularly desired to see me.” 

“Oh, yes, I can well understand that. The poor 
of the city know fast enough that in getting you 
they get the best professional opinion in all St. 
Petersburg—and get it practically for nothing ! 
It is easy for them to make a point of sending for 
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you ; but if you make a practice of going all over 
the city at all hours of the day and night after 
every summons like this one—well, you will just 
wear yourself out before you are forty, and the 
world will not even know what it has lost !” 

“Come, come, little wife,” said Sergius, going up 
and laying his hand on his wife’s head, “don’t 
make a mountain out of a mole-hill. I am very 
seldom sent for at night, and this is the first 
summons I have ever had from such a distant 
quarter. I do not feel justified in ignoring it. 
You know that I hold the medical profession to 
be bound as sacredly by unspoken vows as are 
ministers of the Gospel. If a sick or dying person 
sent to one of these in his hour of need, and he 
refused to come, we should hold that he had dis- 
graced and denied his office ; and in the same way 
I hold that I should be unworthy of mine were I 
to refuse to answer such a call as the one just 
received. You would not like me to be unfaithful 
to my calling, Anna?” 

She held up her face for his kiss, her momentary 
indignation soothed by his words and tone. 

“T am not worthy to be your wife !” she said 
humbly. ‘ But you know it is because I love you 
so well that I cannot bear to see you wear yourself 
out.” 

“T know it is, my love ; but I am a tough subject, 
and in this case I shall not wear myself out, for 
the distance is so great that I must take a drosky. 
In cases of urgency half the battle is getting there 
in time.” 

“Yes, do not walk—and take the warm rug to 
wrap yourself in,” said Anna solicitously ; and as 
her husband left her she could not but heave a 
little sigh. It was rather hard for the doctor to have 
to spend his money on cab fares as well as giving 
time and medicine, and probably only the most 
meagre of fees at the end—if any. 

Sergius strode out into the street, and his 
whistle brought up a number of the light droskys 
that are to be found night and day in the streets 
of St. Petersburg. He called out his destination, 
and one of the drivers bawled out— 

“A hundred !” 

“ Forty !” cried Sergius. 

“Ninety !” bawled back the driver. 

“ Forty-five !” cried Sergius. 

The man drove off muttering angrily, and was 
followed by another. 

“ Eighty !” cried one of those that remained. 

“ Fifty !” answered Sergius. 

And so it went on till the bargain was struck, 
and Sergius drove off with the man with whom he 
had agreed. 

“3 will walk home,” he thought, “after my 
errand is accomplished. But I must get there as 
fast as I can, lest the case be urgent.” 

It was a long drive, but was accomplished 
quickly, the streets being tolerably clear of traffic. 
Sergius was well used to poor streets and the tall 
crowded houses of the poor of the city ; but this 
particular quarter of the town, being so far distant, 
was unfamiliar to him, and was some degrees 
more wretched than that wherein his practice lay. 

But his heart always yearned over the poor, 
wherever they were, and not even in his thoughts 


did he reproach the sick man who had sent for 
him all that distance. 

“T may know him, after all. It may be an old 
patient of mine removed here,” he thought, as the 
drosky drove up to the door of a tall, narrow 
house, silent now, though probably swarming with 
life by day. He had ascertained from the messen- 
ger that the man he wanted lived at the top of the 
house, and the dark stairway was lighted here and 
there by the shafts of frosty moonlight that shone 
in, as well as by the faint but increasing light of a 
lamp that was burning upon the top landing of all. 

“My patient has some consideration for my 
neck at any rate,” said Sergius to himself, and he 
knocked at the door by which the lamp hung sus- 
pended. He observed, also, that it was clean and 
well trimmed. “Perhaps he has a thrifty wife,” 
was his mental comment. 

“Come in,” said a weak voice. 

“TI have come to visit Ivan Petrovitch,” said 
Sergius, opening the doora little way. “Is this the 
right place ?” 

“T am Ivan Petrovitch,” answered the voice, 
and Sergius entered without further parley. 

He found himself in a fair-sized room that was 
scrupulously clean, and well lighted from a lamp, 
the counterpart of the one that hung outside. 
Everything in the room was very plain but beauti- 
fully clean, and, though it was plainly the abode of 
poverty, there was no sign of sordid want. It was 
decidedly a better place than the doctor had antici- 
pated, although it contained hardly anything but 
the bare necessaries of life. 

Upon a bed in the corner lay a grey-haired man 
who looked about sixty years of age. He had the 
flush of fever on his cheeks, and his breath came 
in a laboured way. 

However, there was a stove alight in the room, 
and Sergius was able, by means of the remedies 
he had brought with him and the hot water he 
was able to obtain, to relieve the patient greatly, so 
that he was soon able to speak without trouble, 
and give a little account of the attack of illness 
which had prostrated him. 

He had no wife, he answered, when Sergius 
asked him, but there was in the house a woman 
who looxed after his room, and attended upon him 
a little. Any direction of a simple kind laid down 
by the doctor she would be able to carry out, and 
Sergius told him what to do for the best, and pre- 
pared to take his leave. 

“ Are you pressed for time, sir?” asked the sick 
man, watching him with the intense gaze often 
seen in the eyes of the sick. 

Sergius looked at him, hesitated a moment, and 
then said gently, “‘ Not especially so, my friend. I 
have no other case to attend.” 

“ Then will you sit down for awhile and talk to 
me ?” said the patient. “The nights are long and 
weary, and I have a fancy for a chat with you.” 

Sergius seated himself beside the bed. It was 
no great act of self-denial to give up half-an-hour 
to beguile the tedium of the night for this poor 
man. The room was warm and comfortable 
enough, and there was something attractive in the 
aspect of the patient. 

To his surprise the man began to talk of books, 
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asking the opinion of the doctor upon this writer 
or the other. Sergius kept the conversation mainly 
in his own hands, for he did not wish his patient 
to use his voice much ; but from his rejoinders and 
observations it was obvious that he had both read 
and thought, and there was a shrewdness and 
originality about some of his observations which 
showed an acumen and quickness of apprehension 
remarkable indeed in one of his class. Sergius 
was beguiled into a long talk, and when he rose 
he found he had been above an hour in that room. 

“Thank you, doctor, you have done me good,” 
said his patient. “I am a wonderful deal easier 
than I was. You'll leave me some of that medi- 
cine, won’t you? And you'll come again and see 
me to-morrow? To-day, I mean, for it’s past mid- 
night now, I take it.” 

Sergius had a busy day before him, and had had 
an almost sleepless night. It was a long way to 
come out again, and the case, though a genuine 
one of congestion, was not critical in its nature. 
But there was a look upon the man’s face which 
he could not resist, and he answered kindly and 
readily : 

“T will come again in the evening, but it may 
be rather late. I am a busy man, you know.” 

“T do know it, doctor. I have heard about 
you,” answered the sick man, and then, seeing 
Sergius about to depart, he drew an envelope 
from beneath his pillow, and held it out to him. 

Sergius was never fond of taking fees from the 
poor, but he recognised the fact that those who 
were able to pay for medical attendance ought to 
do so ; and this man, although poor, was probably 
in a position to pay a trifle for doctoring. .So he 
took the envelope with a smile and a brief word 
of thanks, and, stuffing it into his pocket as he 
went down the dark staircase, speedily forgot all 
about it. 

Anna was asleep when he got home, and he 
himself slept soundly until morning. As they sai 
at breakfast, she asked him of his last night’s visit, 
and shook her head to hear that he had walked all 
the way back. 

“ And talked an hour with the tiresome old man 
as well!” she said, shaking her head at him with a 
smile ; “‘as though you had so much time to spare ! 
And never so much as a ghost of a fee—or the 
chance of one either, I'll be bound !” 

The doctor smiled, and, putting his hand into 
his pocket, drew out an envelope, which he tossed 
over to his wife. 

“You are wrong about the fee for once, my 
dear ; open that and see what your husband has 
earned !” 

“Well, at least it is clean!” said Anna, taking it 
up gingerly and opening it. The next moment she 
uttered a little startled cry. 

“Sergius! You never got it from that old 
man !” 

He rose and came towards her, looking over 
her shoulder. 

“ Halloo!” he cried. ‘ What can that mean?” 

For the value of the notes lying on his wife’s lap 
was equivalent to five pounds of English money ! 
“ee in all his life before had Sergius taken such 
a fee. 


“TI can’t understand it,” he said, “I don’t ¢hink 
it can be a mistake exactly. Poor people do not 
make mistakes of that sort. However, I am going 
again this evening, and perhaps I shall learn more. 
The man, though apparently poor, is not in want. 
It may be that he has saved up against a rainy 
day, and chose to give the fee at the outset to 
cover the expenses of several visits, and medicine, 
and so forth. I confess I am puzzled. But I 
shall understand it all some day, I suppose. You 
won't resent my being called out at night another 
time, eh, little. wife ?” 

“T’ll try to be as good a wife as you deserve to 
have !” cried Anna, jumping up and kissing him ; 
and that day was a happy one in the doctor’s 
house, for this unexpected windfall came to them 
as a real blessing. 

That evening Sergius climbed the long staircase 
again and found himself in the presence of Ivan 
Petrovitch. The patient greeted him with a smile 
of pleasure. He was better, he said, but still ill 
enough to require care and medical skill. The 
doctor found that his directions had been intelli- 
gently carried out, but the cold was trying to the 
patient, and he set about devising two or three 
small means whereby the draughts could be kept 
out and the room rendered more healthy. Sergius 
was strong, and quick-witted, and ready of resource, 
and the woman called up to help him was willing 
and quick. Soon he had got things more to his 
mind. The sick man declared himself better 
already, and again asked the doctor to sit down 
and have a chat. 

Sergius responded willingly to the request, 
hoping he might hear something about the patient 
himself, who was beginning to interest him much ; 
but Ivan spoke no word of himself, only seeming 
to care to speak of books, or the situation of affairs 
in Europe, or kindred subjects, showing in his 
answers and remarks the same originality and 
width of view he had betrayed before, and making 
evident more and more the fact that he was a man 
of considerable education. 

When at length Sergius rose to go, his patient 
again drew forth an envelope from beneath his 
pillow and held it out to him ; but this time the 
doctor withheld his hand. 

“No, no,” he said quickly, “the fee you gave 
me last time was sufficient to cover the expenses 
of your whole illness, which I am hopeful will not 
be a long one. I cannot take more.” 

, But the patient still held out the envelope. 

“But you must take it,” he said with quiet 
insistence. ‘I know the value of time and service 
as well as any man in the city. You will be doing 
a favour tome. You must not refuse.” 

There was something so earnest and pleading in 
the man’s manner, something so quietly compelling 
in his glance, that Sergius felt it impossible. to 
refuse him. 

“In that case,” he said, “I will*gratefully accept. 
But you perplex me very much.” 

A smile lighted the face of the patient. 

“T have perplexed a good many people before 
you,” he said. ‘ You will come again to-morrow, 
doctor ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Sergius readily ; and took 
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his leave. When he got home he threw the enve- 
lope into his wife’s lap. Again it contained money 
to the value of five pounds. 

“Sergius, what does it mean ?” 

“TI know no more than you. The man lives in 
one room in a swarming house in the poorest 
quarter of the city. But he is one of the most 
well-informed persons I have ever met. I cannot 
understand it. But perhaps I may do so in time. 
I am to go again to-morrow. He is ill, and in need 
of medical attendance ; but it is not a dangerous 
case. He will make a good recovery, I feel sure.” 

For a whole week Sergius continued his daily 
visits to his perplexing patient. On each occasion 
he was asked to sit and talk for an hour with the 
man before taking his leave. On each occasion 
the inevitable envelope was pressed upon him (his 
remonstrances being quietly but resolutely set aside), 
which contained the same amount as on the first 
occasion. After that first week, Sergius ceased his 
daily attendance, but went twice a week, always 
receiving the same handsome fee ; and when his 
patient had really become convalescent he told 
him, with a smile, that he must now discontinue 
his visits—there was nothing more to come for. 

“T don’t think I agree with you, doctor,” said 
Ivan Petrovitch quickly. ‘Iam no longer sick ; 
thanks to your kind care and skill, Iam a sound 
man again. But I don’t want to lose sight of you. 
I have not many friends, and friendship is pleasant. 
Will you let me ask a favour of you ?” 

“ Most certainly,” answered Sergius instantly. “I 
think you must know how deep a debt I owe you, 
and how gladly I should serve you if I could.” 

“Oh, that is nothing—a mere just debt of 
humanity that it is my fancy to seek to discharge 
in part,” was the enigmatic answer ; “ but what I 
want to ask of you is that you will pay me a visit 
once a week regularly. I have enjoyed the talks 
we have had together. I do not want to forego 
them.” 

“That I shall be most happy to do,” answered 
Sergius heartily ; “I, too, have had pleasure and 
profit from our intercourse. I should like to think 
that it would not cease. If ever you are in my part 
of the city, I should be glad to welcome you to my 
house. Remember that if you are ever near.” 

Ivan Petrovitch looked gratified, though he slowly 
shook his head. 

“T ama plain man,” he answered. “I am not 
fit company for your house. But I thank you all 
the same.” 

“ And he did not tell you anything more about 
himself?” asked Anna, as her husband recounted 
this interview. 

“No, nothing ; and, unless he speaks of his own 
accord, I can ask no questions. There is something 
very interesting to me in the man. He is not 
polished, he is not what would be termed a gentle- 
man, and yet he is exceedingly well-informed, and 
has a noble mind and intellect ; I confess a great 
curiosity as to his history. Perhaps some day he 
will unfold it.” 

“ His illness has been a little fortune to us,” said 
Anna brightly. “I feel quite like a woman of 
substance —not a debt in the world, money in the 
bank, and all that we have long needed bought and 
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paid for about the house. If we were to go on 
being so prosperous for a time, we should get rich 
patients coming to us! Nothing succeeds like 
success, you know !” 

The weekly visits to Ivan Petrovitch became a 
regular institution with Sergius. But great was his 
astonishment when he found that this eccentric 
man insisted upon his taking the same fee every 
time as he had given him for medical attendance 
during his illness. 

At first Sergius revolted against this. 

“You do me a kindness to take it,” was Ivan’s 
rejoinder. “I am using no figure of speech. I tell 
you it is simple truth that you do me a personal 
kindness—a friendly favour—by accepting it. Then 
look at it another way. You give me several hours 
of your time weekly, and grudge neither that nor 
the fatigue of coming this long distance. To a 
professional man time is money——” ~ 

“ Not always,” smiled Sergius. “I spend a good 
deal of time daily that brings me no return , 

“The greater the reason that some return should 
be made when it is possible. Humour me in this, 
my good friend. You will do me a true kindness 
if you will.” 

Then Sergius submitted, wondering greatly what 
it could all mean, and thanking God in his heart 
for this most strange thing that had come to him. 

His wife had been right in what she said. 
Prosperity is a wonderful factor in life. Sergius 
continued to live in a quiet way, but his home now 
wore an air of quiet prosperity which seemed the 
guarantee of professional success. He drove where 
once he had walked. He was able to buy presents 
for his wife and little boy. People observed the 
change, and said to themselves that Dr. Sergius 
Manaloff must be a clever man to be getting on 
so fast. Rumours of his past successes were 
whispered about. He began to be called in by 
persons who had never thought of employing him 
whilst he was poor and obscure. Anna used often 
to meet him with beaming eyes and dimpling 
cheeks, and wave aloft a written summons to some 
stately house, where his services had never been 
required before. 

Once admitted to these houses, the skill, kindli- 
ness, and acuteness of Sergius invariably made its 
mark, and he never lost a patient he had once 
gained. He had to set up his own carriage now, 
for he was summoned to all parts of the quarter, 
and to other quarters too ; and yet in the midst 
of all his success he would not neglect his poorer 
patients, but would rise often quite early in the 
morning to make a round in the poor streets, and 
would sometimes keep a wealthy patient impatiently 
waiting rather than disappoint one of his poor sick 
folk, who depended on him with perfect trust. 

“The rich can go elsewhere if they do not like 
my methods,” he once said to Anna, who remon- 
strated gently with him. ‘“ But the poor have only 
me to look to—or fancy they have. Yet help has 
come to some of my poor friends in a marvellous 
way. I begin to think that our queer friend, Ivan 
Petrovitch, has something to do with the bits of 
good fortune that. befall some of my patients. He 
frequently asks me to tell of my work amongst them, 
and appears to take great interest in the narrative.” 
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“He is an extraordinary creature,” said Anna ; 
“but since we owe our good fortune indirectly to 
him, we must not criticise his methods. But I 
wish he would tell you what it all means. I wonder 
you never ask him.” 

“T have never felt that the time had come to ask 
questions,” answered Sergius. “ Perhaps some day 
I shall.” 

And, in effect, so great became the intimacy 
between the two men as they met week by week 
that Sergius spoke with increasing freedom almost 
every visit. He told quite freely and frankly of the 
change coming over his own fortunes, and how he 
attributed it to the sudden influx of ready money 
so strangely gained ; and Ivan would listen with a 
well pleased smile, and nod his head as though in 
response to some inward thought of his own. 

He took a great interest in Sergius’s work amongst 
the poor, was never tired of hearing details of 
various cases of deserving poverty and lack of 
work, and it could not fail to be observed by the 
doctor in time that some mysterious bit of good 
fortune again and again befell those of whom he 
had specially spoken to his perplexing friend and 
ex-patient. 

At last one day he charged him with playing the 
unknown benefactor, and the man answered, with a 
smile — 

“Well, and if it be so, have you any objection? 
Are we not sent into the world to help one another 
as Our means permit?” 

Sergius drew his chair a little closer, and laid a 
friendly hand upon his companion’s arm. 

“My good friend,” he said, “we have known 


each other above a year now, and I think there is 


no episode in my life unknown to you. But you 
are almost as much of an enigma as upon the day 
when we first met. Of course I have learned a 
little of you and your circumstances. You are not 
poor. You must have large means. You have 
education, and are widely read. You have thought 
and studied much. Why, then, do you live like this 

-as a poor man amongst the poor? Your neigh- 
bours seem not to suspect you of what Iam certain 
you must possess—a large fortune. You keep your 
secret marvellously well. But what does it all 
mean? May I not know?” 

And Ivan Petrovitch answered readily— 

“You may know all that there is to know. I 
have often been on the brink of telling you my 
story ; yet there is so little to tell that I scarce 
knew if you would care to hear it.” 

“My curiosity has often been keenly stirred, 
but I feared to intrude—perhaps upon some sacred 
sorrow. 

“No, it is nothing of that sort. What I do, I 
tio from choice and conviction, not in any hope of 
escaping from the world and its cares or pleasures. 
I was born a poor man. In my youth I lived with 
my parents in just such a house as this. We were 
poor. We were surrounded by the poor. The only 
difference between us and them was that my father 
came of a better stock, had a fair education, and 
managed to give me a better one than his own. 

“While I was still a child, a stroke of luck befell 
my father. A small legacy unexpectedly bequeathed 
to him enabled him to set up in a small business. 


Fortune favoured him in a wonderful way. He 
prospered beyond his wildest dreams. I will not 
lengthen out the tale by details of business trans- 
actions which turned out marvellously to his 
advantage. I will only say that he became rich 
by leaps and bounds, took me into his business 
house when I had finished the excellent education 
he gave to me, and throve in a way that amazed us 
all. We lived at Odessa, and did a great export 
business, and my father lived to a good old age. 
He died fifteen years ago, and I found myself in 
possession of a very great fortune, as well as the 
thriving business. 

“TI scarcely know why it was, but after my 
father’s death I no longer cared for the business. 
All interest seemed taken out of it. I was no 
longer young myself. My wife had died, leaving 
me childless. ‘The sense of being alone in the 
world made life desolate to me. I sold my busi- 
ness, and increased my great fortune; but the 
question that haunted me all the while was—what 
in the world to do with it all ! 

“So long as my wife and father lived we had a 
spacious house, although we lived simply enough ; 
but I hated the thought of living there now. All 
Odessa knew that I was a rich citizen, and I was 
besieged upon all sides with applications for help 
from persons of every class and age. I used to 
have piles of letters and printed papers morning 
by morning ; and I read them with attention, 
having little else to do. It seemed to me that my 
wealth had better be spent in doing good to the 
poor, and I strove for several years to give wisely 
and well. But again and again I made dismal 
discoveries. Often I was fooled and cheated where 
I most trusted and believed. Again and again I 
was disgusted and indignant at the waste of money 
made by charitable societies in their expensive 
organisation, which absorbed half what was in- 
tended by the donors for the use of the poor. Too 
often I read of cases of gross dishonesty amongst 
those who pleaded for money for charitable pur- 
poses ; and, in fine, I was so disheartened and 
disgusted that I had well-nigh resolved never to 
give away another penny.” 

The speaker paused, and Sergius waited quietly 
for him to continue his tale. He was looking 
straight before him, and presently spoke in a low, 
clear tone : 

“T was musing in disheartened fashion ‘one 
evening in my lonely house when I chanced to lay 
my hands upon the Bible on the table, and, 
opening it almost at random, I read, half uncon- 
sciously, that passage where the Apostle tells how 
the Saviour of the world took upon Himself the 
form of a servant, and lived in subjection and 
poverty here below. Then a sudden thought came 
to me. If the Son of God found it thus expedient 
to live the life of humble poverty below to do His 
Father’s will, might it not be that now and again 
His servants might find they could best do His 
work of charity and mercy by laying aside their 
wealth and station, and living amongst the poor as 
one of themselves? Do not think, my friend,” he 
added quickly, “that I in any way confused the 
thought of the work of a creature with that of the 
Redeemer of mankind ; but the words I had read 
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struck home to me, and I said in my heart, ‘If I 
am to help the poor I must live as one of them. 
They must not look upon me as different from 
themselves. They must regard me as a brother 
and a comrade. Thus, and only thus, have I skill 
to help them. I know their life. I have lived it 
before. I can live it again. Solong as they know 
me for a rich man, they will be tempted to try and 
deceive, they will give me no confidence, they will 
pretend to take advice—but only seek to curry 
favour. Have I not tried it? Do I not know? 
But let me live amongst them as one of them, 
let them believe me little better off than they, and 
they will trust me and I shall learn to know them. 
That, and only that, is the way by which I can 
accomplish the task I have set myself.’” 

“ Ah!” said Sergius, drawing a long breath, “now 
I begin to see !” 

“I left Odessa, leaving no trace behind. I 
came to Petersburg, and I took this room in this 
house, where-I have lived ever since. I have kept 
my secret. The people know, of course, that I 
have a little independence, that I can lend a 
helping hand to a very small amount to a suffering 
neighbour, and that I have time to give to those 
who want sympathy or counsel. They have come 
to think my advice good, because good results 
often follow from it—they do not see how. I have 
my own ways of going to work. They do not know 
that the help they sometimes receive unexpectedly 
comes from me. I am to them as one of them- 
selves, and I aim no longer besieged by needy and 
greedy idlers, who come with specious stories. 
Those who seek me know that I come and inquire 
into every detail, that I am not hoodwinked as the 
rich and careless too often are. Nor have they 
any motive in seeking to deceive me, for they do 
not know, as I say, that I am the possessor of a 
large fortune.” 

“And you have not wearied of the life all these 
years ?” 

“No. It is full of intense interest for me. I 
could fill volumes with the stories I have heard 
and seen. But, mind you, it would be a grievous 
mistake for everyone to try and do as I have done. 
Had I not been born and reared in poverty, I 
should never have been able to carry out my plan. 
The people would have found me out directly. I 
was not leaving the sphere in which Providence 
had placed me ; I was but returning to it, with the 
accident of wealth behind me. And I have been 
far happier in this little room than in that lonely 
mansion in Odessa. I have all I need. I ama 
man of simple tastes. I love my countrymen, and 
I have been happy in feeling at last that I have 
been able to help them to help themselves.” 

“ And how came you to hear of me and send for 
me as you did?” 

“That is soon told. Several of your poor patients 
came into this part of the city, and I heard of you 
from them. ‘That is a man worth knowing,’ I 
said, and I made further inquiries. ‘There was 
only one tale in the mouths of all. You spent 


yourself freely for the suffering poor, and you 
reaped almost no visible result from your labours. 
‘That must not be,’ I thought in my heart, ‘the 
poor are deeply in debt to this good man. 
cannot pay him; but I will. 


They 
He has had no 












thought of payment for his labour of love, but 
how can a portion of my wealth be better spent 
than in the liquidation-of this heavy debt contracted 
by the poor whom I am _pledged to befriend ?” 

“Curious reasoning !” said Sergius, with a smile ; 
“but I begin to understand now. I suppose I 
may not thank you ?” 

“T would rather you did not. I can see nothing 
in it but justice and equity. I have been very 
happy in the task, and it has brought into my life 
one element which was lacking hitherto. I have 
found a true friend : one who has not only given 
me valuable help in the work I set myself to do, 
as I knew Dr. Manaloff would do could I but win 
his ear and make a friend of him, but who has 
become to me a tender personal friend, and given 
me just that manly help and affection which has 
taken all the old loneliness and emptiness away.” 

The speaker stretched out his hand, and Sergius 
warmly grasped it. That was all which passed 
between them. But the hearts of both men were 
full, and from that day the intimacy between them 
deepened rapidly, and the friendship became warm 
and deep and lasting. 

Anna heard the story with tears in her eyes ; 
and before very long her husband took her and 
the child from time to time to see his friend, who 
still inhabited that bare room in the abode of 
poverty, doing his quiet work and asking thanks 
or reward of none. 

For three years the friendship continued. Then 
Ivan Petrovitch fell suddenly and dangerously ill. 
Sergius insisted on moving him to his own house ; 
but his skill could not avail to arrest the progress 
of the malady, and the patient died quite peacefully 
and contentedly, surrounded by loving faces and 
tended by gentle hands. 

Almost his last act was to draw from beneath 
his pillow an envelope and place it in his friend’s 
hands. It was not a fee this time, but a briefly 
executed will, leaving his entire possessions to 
Sergius Manaloff, without condition of any kind. 

Afterwards, Anna, looking over her husband's 
shoulder, broke into a startled exclamation of 
wonder ; but he looked very serious as he replaced 
the paper in its cover, and said slowly : 

“Tt is a great trust; but I pray that I may be 
guided to use it aright.” 

His wife looked at him with wondering eyes. 

“ What do you mean, husband ?” 

“T mean that we are rich already, wife, and 
that, having abundance, we must look upon this gift 
as a trust. It was dedicated by a noble heart to 
the alleviation of the sufferings of the poor. It 
must still be applied in great part to that purpose. 
Thankfully will I accept from our friend enough to 
make provision for you and the child in case it 
should be God’s will to take me away before I have 
done this myself. But the bulk shall be otherwise 
applied—to the object so near his heart. I look 
upon it as a sacred charge. We must pray to God 
that He will guide us aright in the discharge of 
that trust !” 

Anna fell upon her husband’s neck and kissed 
him. 

“Tam not half good enough to be your wife !” 
she said. “ But I will try to be your wife and help- 
meet in this thing.” 
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A STRANGER FROM AMERICA. 


CHAPTER XIV.—PEARLS AND EMERALDS. 


U P to that time Dania had not worn her engage- 
ment ring. To herself she had said, “ It looks 
so meaningless without the central pearl,” and 

probably she believed that that was her sole reason 

for leaving it off. I think, none the less, that in 





some inaccessible region between feelingand thought 
another influence had had its effectual say. 

On the morning following that day when Standish 
had paid his precious compliment Dania came 
down to breakfast with the bright dews of dream- 
land shining about her, and, having kissed her 
father and congratulated her guest on that his first 
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public appearance at breakfast, observed a letter 
waiting for her. Her cheek, Standish thought, 
took on another—a warmer—rose as her eye fell 
on the superscription. She said nothing, however, 
and proceeded with her tea-making. 

“Thomas did not make a good start,” said the 
Rector. “Mary laid him, with Chutney and 
Madam, and the sardines, and he and the sardines 
have disappeared —in company, it is feared.” 

“That comes,” said Dania, “of admitting 
common cats into our select society.” 

Chutney and Madam sat severely upright, vir- 
tuous and shocked. Chutney in particular implied 
such detestation of the underhand and the unscru- 
pulous that the Rector said, “ I think we misjudged 
her about that chicken.” 

“TI hope something else is coming ?” said 
Dania. 

“Yes,” said the Rector, “omelettes,” and Standish 
smiled to himself. 

Dania asked leave to read her letter, and read 
it, interjecting here and there a little courtesy 
remark. 

Standish, who had a great liking for pretty hands, 
and who, moreover, practised palmistry in a sub- 
serious way, noticed with approbation the long 
sensitive fingers that turned the leaves. He was 


struck by the symmetry of the whole hand, and 
said to himself, “She is quite right not to wear 
rings.” 

After breakfast Dania came into the drawing- 
room with her dispensary apparatus, and arranged 
the bandage. 

“T really think,” she said, “this may be the 


last.” 

“Dear me,” he answered, “that is a gloomy 
hearing.” 

“I did not know,” she said, “that bandages 
twined themselves round the affections like that.” 

“Last bandage, last day,” he said. “Ah! do 
let us make the most of this. Get your work 
done, and come and talk ; you will, won’t you, 
Dania?” 

“Very well,” she said, taking no direct notice of 
his unlicensed use of her Christian name, but ad- 
ministering a little rebuke in the lack of enthusiasm 
in her assent ; “I'll be as quick as I can.” 

In about half-an-hour she returned, and drew 
up her accustomed stool. 

“Now, then,” she said, “for a nice friendly 
chat.” 

She rested her hands a little ostentatiously on 
her lap. 

Standish looked down upon them, and observed 
a pearl ring on the engagement finger. 

He said nothing, but Dania heard the ripple of 
his talk break for a moment in its easy flow. She 
felt not only that he had seen it, but that she knew 
that he knew she had meant him to see it. There 
was between them the barrier of a warning given ; 
and, labour as they might at difficult ease, they 
could only talk across that barrier now. 

Dania almost wished that she had deferred her 
revelation until after Standish’s departure. It would 
not have taxed her ingenuity very severely to intro- 
duce the fact in some light allusive way. And 
they might have had a last day upon which memory 
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could feed—a kind, intimate day of quick and 
sensitive sympathy, of charming agreement in the 
aspect and scenery of their minds, with little claims 
of individuality the acknowledgment of which makes 
the crowning grace of mutualness. Dania felt that 
the loss of such a day was a loss hard to make good ; 
I scarcely think she acknowledged to herself what 
that feeling implied. 

“Still,” she thought quickly, while she replied to 
some remark of his with a mere counter of con- 
versation, “I was bound to do what I did. I was 
sailing under false colours, and without the warning 
he might— he would—have spoken.” 

We all know what limitation of meaning a girl's 
vocabulary impresses upon that verb “‘ to speak.” 

So that morning passed unprofitably by. The 
talk was dry upon the throat. Standish’s little 
jokes were conscientious efforts, and Dania’s lovely 
Jaugh was almost a cackle. 

Luncheon—even though the chops were done 
upon the dutch-oven instead of being broiled 
came to Standish as a boon and a blessing. 

“So you’re off to-morrow,” said the Rector, with 
a resignation that Dania thought hardly decent. 
“Well, I’m glad you have healed you of your 
grievous wound. My kindest thanks to your good 
friend Daly.” 

Standish perceived that Dania’s father was hardly 
enthusiastic in his appreciation of him. It was 
rather annoying, because he had taken a decided 
liking to the picturesque old clergyman, and had 
shown him many patronising attentions. 

In the afternoon Dania drove her father to see 
a sick case in an outlying district, and after dinner 
the Rector lagged superfluous on the stage. 
Standish almost surmised a thwarting intention in 
the pertinacity with which the old gentleman sat 
out Chopin and Grieg, never even closing an eye. 
At last, however, he shut himself in his fastnesses, 
and Dania closed the piano 

She took her seat upon the sofa, half the room 
away from Verschoyle, who was standing with his 
back to the fire, and immediately she began to 
work. 

Standish walked over to her. 

“Tsn’t it charming ?” she said, holding up a piece 
of oriental patchwork flashing with sequins. 

“T daresay,” he said, declining the invitation of 
her eyes, “ but I don’t want to talk about that. Do 
put that jingling thing away, and talk rationally— 
for once.” 

“Tt doesn’t jingle,” said Dania, “and do I so 
seldom talk rationally ?” 

“Tt is our last night,” he said. “Forget for once 
that you are a young lady, and remember that 
somewhere withm those sleeves and flounces you 
have the rudiments of a soul.” 

“Mr. Verschoyle !” said Dania, with a feeble 
attempt to administer a rebuke. She was amazed 
at this change from deference to drusguerie, but 
she rejoiced—secretly—somewhere—that she had 
stirred this masterful manhood out of the cultured 
flippancy that seemed to go all through his nature. 

“That ring,” he said, pinning her hand down, as 
it seemed to the girl; with the flashing fixity of his 
gaze ; “do you love him?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she answered, 
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glad to be angry, and glad that her colour was 
rising to back her indignation. 

“Yes, you do,” he said; “you are not dull— 
only conventional. You know very well that I have 
a right to ask that question.” 

“JT know nothing of the kind. And I decline 
to answer it.” 

She rose to her feet, with head flung back and 
eyes that tried to look contemptuous defiance. 

“Then,” Standish replied, “you are a much 
smaller and poorer woman than I could have be- 
lieved. Sit down now—you fidget me, and you 
are not going till I have done.” 

“Oh, indeed !” she said with flaccid irony, and 
she sank back upon her seat. 

“For a week,” he went on—and there was a 
quiver in his voice, as of passion held straining on 
the leash—“ we have talked together as man and 
woman never talk and never can talk unless they 
love one another.” 

“Speak for yourself.” 

“T do, and for you as well. 
me a very mean trick, Dania. 

ou ” 

“No! that is not true,” she cried out. 
rude as you like, but try to be just.” 

“Yes, I will,” he said, dropping his voice and 
nodding, half to her, half, as it seemed, to his own 
reflection. “I was wrong there. But,” he con- 
tinued, resuming the tone of wrong and of indict- 
ment, “you let me love you.” 

“How could I help that?—though I don’t 
believe é 

“ Young lady again. Is there nothing but flounce 
after all?—and yet you wrote ‘The Shores of Silence.’ 
You 4now I love you. You know that you stopped 
my mouth with that ring—deliberately—hardly 
with the pretence of disguise. And ‘ How could I 
help it?’ Rubbish. No man ever loved a woman 
against her will.” 

“I don’t believe that.” 

“T daresay not. You believe very little that is 
true. Yours is the finest feminine genius since Mrs. 
Browning’s, but you are only a silly little girl after 
all. Oh, Dania,” he cried, dropping on his knees 
beside the sofa, and speaking with a trembling 
swiftness now, “if you had been mine, I’d have 
made a great woman of you—a greater woman than 
has ever written yet! I’d have crushed all the 
heart of you into your music—yes, you have a 
heart: oh, the pity of it! What a loss to you and 
me and the world! Does he love you?” 

“Yes, oh, yes ; I wish he loved me less.” 

“And he sympathises with your career; he 
knows the glory of your work ; he will consecrate 
his life to the altar of your genius? Oh, then all 
is right. I am glad, Dania ; I can bear it now.” 

Standish had risen to his feet again, and was 
pacing irregularly this way and that. 

Dania laughed bitterly. 

“ He thinks my méfier is pastry, not poetry. He 
scolded me a month ago for neglecting my house- 
hold duties.” 

Standish stared at her with fury in his eyes. 

"i ae me that ring,” he said, stretching out his 

n 


“No,” she answered, feeling too much to say 


You have played 
You made me love 


* Be as 


much, but unconsciously protecting the ring with 
the closed fingers of her right hand—“no; you 
will trample on it.” 

“T won’t do that, I promise. 
it back to him.” 

“No, Standish,” she said again, moving back a 
little in her place as he slowly advanced with 
fingers curved for a clutch. Then, after the pause 
of a second, “ If it is to be done,” she said, speak- 
ing quietly and quickly, “I will send it back 
myself.” 

“Then slip it into your pocket now.” 

Without a word she drew it off. A clear chink 
was heard as it struck against her keys. 


I will merely send 


That night Standish smoked a cigarette while 
he lightly slipped a few outlying oddments into his 
bag. 

“Good, very good,” he said, thinking over the 
scene in which he had lately played the principal 
part ; “and it wasn’t all acting either.” 


Next day Dania drove Standish to the station. 

They were early, as lady’s travellers are apt to 
be, and ten precious minutes were theirs to 
promenade. 

“We must not look more than mere friends,” 
said Dania. 

“What does it matter who guesses?” Standish 
answered. “The murder will be out soon.” 

“ Yes, but it must not be out—not till Ze knows,” 
she said with a sigh. 

“Why not write at once?” Standish suggested. 
“Tt is a sort of thing that comes more trippingly 
from the pen than from the tongue.” 

“T daresay,” she answered, “but I think he has 
at least a right to hear the tale from my own lips.” 

“ Brave girl,” he said. “I don’t altogether envy 
you that quarter of an hour. Why, my sweet child, 
you are crying.” 

She turned, and pretended to scrutinise a bill 
upon the wall. “It is not for myself,” she said. 
“Poor Gerard. I don’t believe there is a better or 
a truer man living.” 

“ Probably,” said Standish ; “when a man is a 
bit of a bore there seldom is.” 

“Ah,” she said, reddening, “you don’t know 
him, Standish. Sometimes I see in his eyes that 
reproach of wondering scorn—and sometimes, in a 
prophetic mood, I feel its justice : 


‘* Having known me, to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 
mine !” 


“Nonsense,” he said. “There are breadth and 
depth enough in my heart to drown ten such little 
girls as you. Take care, gentle maid, that I don’t 
duck you for a virago and scold.” 

He looked at her with bright eyes wherein play- 
fulness seemed to sparkle on profound feeling. 

If there were within her any flitting fears they 
vanished at that look. 

A moment later, on Standish taking his seat, she 
had innocent occasion for touching his hand, and 
she made the little touch eloquent of trust and 
absolute surrender. 

“You will write often, won’t you?” she said ; 
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“not enough to be a trouble to you, but you 
know well what a line will be worth to me—more 
than they will ever pay us for an article, dearest, 
famous though we be.” ‘Then, brightening at a 
little glancing thought reflected from that vision of 
gold, “ Oh, Standish,” she said, “I am so glad that 
I’m poor.” 

“ Are you, darling girl?” he said, with rather 
nervous nonchalance ; “and why?” 

“Oh, because a rich girl must sometimes wrong 
her lover with unworthy fancies that it was not 
entirely for herself—don’t you like to hear me talk 
about such things ?” 

“ Well, no,” he said, pulling his moustache, and 
reddening with the knowledge that he was growing 
red, ‘that sort of thing is so horribly mean.” 

“Of the girl? You think that men do not, in 
fact, ‘go where money is’? But I see the subject 
distresses you. Oh, my dearest, let us thank God 
that our hearts are pure of that—the cursed hunger 
for gold.” 

The guard’s whistle blew—a peculiarly rasping 
and acrid note. In Standish’s ear it was ripe May 
music. 

For nearly twenty minutes the young man felt 
himself a cur. Then he thought of some rather 
decent sherry that they had at Roscrea station. 
Lighting a cigarette, he shook prickly thoughts 
from his coat. 

“ Anyhow,” he said to himself, “ I’m not so bad 
as ‘The Moderate Man,’” and he began to mutter, 
as he paced the narrow limits of his clattering 
carriage, Edwin Hamilton’s rattle-brained rhyme : 


‘*When I met any lady who pleased me, and who 
Had the name of possessing resources for two, 
I booked her at once as my bride, 
But was never engaged at one period to more 
Than two—or three possibly--certainly four— 
Or five at the very outside.” 


CHAPTER XV.—THE RING AND THE FINGER, 


fT WICE or thrice every week for three long 

weeks—long, at least, in that regard—Dania 

received a letter from Gerard. They were 
heartbreaking letters to a girl placed as Dania was 
placed. Gerard, a rather reticent man in conver- 
sation, was as effusive as a woman in his corre- 
spondence with his sweetheart. ‘There were many 
things that he never hoped to say to any living 
creature with his tongue. Often, when there had 
sprung up a mist and a cloud between him and his 
love, he had sat helpless, waiting for them to pass, 
recognising the impotence of his hands to dispel 
the clinging chill. Not that he was shy or gauche. 
On any ordinary topic his tongue was glib and 
easy enough. But over all the deep places of his 
spirit there brooded a silence not to be broken. 
Sometimes his dumbness struck him with a sense 
of profound pity, of gazing awe. “She never told 
her love,” often he would repeat in his musings, 
“nor did I ever tell mine. I don’t think the 
child ever guesses what she is to me. I shall go 
down to my grave with a locked heart. Ah, Peter,” 
he would say, recalling the local embodiment of 
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sealed lips, “I wish you coudd invent a language 
for the dumb.” 

But now, humbled and softened by the still 
drama enacted within a darkened chamber—hus- 
banding with ministering watches, shielding with 
the hands of prayer, the little flame of dearest life 
-—and separated for the first time from his love, 
all the reserve of his nature seemed broken down. 
Probably, if he had tried to speak, the words would 
still have been impossible to find, but on paper they 
flowed from him. He poured out his heart ; and a 
big, tender, beautiful heart it was. 

That night when they had waited, he and his 
sisters, hand in hand—almost afraid that the 
dwindled flame of life would go out even with the 
breath of a prayer—while the shadow of death 
visibly grew over the white sacred head—all the 
tense agony of that night quivered in the lines of 
Gerard’s letter: the questionings of his heart, the 
doubts, the awe, the wonder, the springing of 
water from the rock, the clutch upon something 
sure and deep amid the rolling darkness, the hope, 
the joy, the going back of the shadow, the sleep 
that fell heavy with the balms of Eden, the dry 
hand that moistened in Cassie’s clasp—all these 
things, with his love for Dania, his trust in her, 
his pride in her, his longing to be at her side, 
flowed from Gerard’s pen and overflowed her heart. 

What could she write back ? 

Nothing, nothing. 

Even for his own sake she must not tell him 
now, spent and broken as he was with weeks of 
pain and strain; and how could she wrong him 
with affected reciprocity? . That shame at least 
she would spare herself and him. And _ so, for 
his heart poured out in molten gold, she sent 
him back—postcards. Briefest acknowledgments, 
allegements of absorbing work, curt assurances of 
sympathy. The cards saved her from the necessity 
of the head and tail of correspondence—the 
“My” and “Yours ”—whose gaps were so hard 
to fill. 

And so, with profuse outpouring towards the new 
love, and grudging brevity towards the old, Dania, 
with a black fear always ready to spread its wings 
over her heart, waited for Gerard’s return. To 
that one brave instinct she was true: cost her what 
it might, she would tell him, with her own lips, the 
bitter wrong she had done him. 

It was on the very day whereon she received 
Gerard’s message—penetrating with its joy even the 
measured spaces of a telegram—‘ Home to-night ! 
hurrah !”—that there arrived by the second post 
Standish’s ring. 

There was joyful excitement in her heart and in 
her eyes as she wrestled with strings and wraps, and 
finally unfurled the delicate little padded bower 
wherein the ring abode. 

Is there any state of feminine body or mind 
which will not thrill to the touch of a jeweller’s 
box ? 

“Oh,” said Dania, pale with rapture, when her 
eyes fell at length upon the bared beauty of the 
ring, “it is more lovely than anything I ever saw. 
What is it? Oh, a laurel crown; and the little 
band across makes it into a capital D. I hope it 
did not cost him very much.” 
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Dania need not have been afraid. The cost, 
whatever it might be, was not at all likely to fall 
upon Standish. 

“T must wear it for a little while,” she said, and, 
putting it on, she ran downstairs and seated herself 
at her writing-table. 

The thought that was making her heart scamper 
was that her literary career, her inward life, should 
be consecrated to Standish and his love by the 
wearing of that ring. A deep blush overspread 
her face as she wrote the first words of a new 
romance, long dormant in her brain. That 
moment, she fancied, solemnised the marriage of 
their spirits. 

When she had written perhaps for half-an-hour, 
Dania was compelled to recognise a circumstance 
of which for some time previously she had been, in 
some less superficial region, uncomfortably aware. 
Her finger was throbbing—smarting—almost as 
though it were about to fester. 

“It is too tight,” she said ; and she felt it with 
the fingers of her other hand. But it was not too 
tight. It went round readily in its place, and 
readily slipped over the joint. 

“Tt must have been fancy,” Dania said ; “or 
perhaps I pressed the stone in with the neigh- 
bouring fingers ;” and she began to write again. 
In a few minutes, however, the panting pulsation 
forced itself upon her unwilling consciousness. 
She laid down her pen and examined her finger. 

All round it there ran a white indented band 
with a slightly reddened spot here and there. It 
looked like a sting. 

“How very mysterious!” Dania said, and she 
laughed—not quite naturally. 

‘Taking the ring up she examined it again, and 
soon forgot its singular impress in the grace, out- 
ward and spiritual, of its design. 

While.she thus gazed and gloated there fell upon 
her ear—whether from within or from without she 
could not be sure—a laugh—a sinister laugh ; and 
at that moment she recalled the tag of that strange 
woman’s rhyme ; 

‘* Pearls wilB lie soft on a girl’s white neck, 

But emeralds do be craving a setting of the gold.” 


The jewels of Standish’s ring were emeralds — all 
emeralds. 


It was not till many years afterwards that some 
one —never mind who—tenderly stroking the little 
delicate finger in question, explained to Dania the 
probable cause of its nettle-circlet. 

“In certain sensitive natures,” said that philo- 
sophic friend, “the nature of mystic, dreamer and 
poet, the body and the spirit seem hardly distinguish- 
able. The flesh is as responsive to the motions of 
the soul as the wind-harp to the wind—as sensitive 
to its whispers as the mirror to the breath. In such 
natures, intense consciousness concentrated upon 
any part of the body is capable of producing 
physical response by throb or ache or sense of 
irritation.” 

“ How it did tingle !” interjected Dania ; “I can 
feel it now.” , 

“You,” the philosophic friend continued, “had 
for a long time been specially conscious of this 
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idiotic little thing, absurdly called a finger” (the 
philosopher kissed it), “first by reason of the 
strange presence, and then of the strange absence, 
of a certain ring. The new ring excited the con- 
sciousness to an intense degree. And upon that 
morbid susceptibility, in some obscure tract of your 
mind, the words of the wise woman were then and 
had long been working. When one remembers the 
stigmata of medizval devotion—those marvellous 
impressions of the wounds of Christ on the flesh 
of their adoring contemplators—such a response of 
flesh to spirit as that nettle-sting circle does not 
seem very extraordinary. But for the one right 
word on this strange relationship read the greatest 
story ever written, ‘The Scarlet Letter.’” 

“ What !” said Dania ; “ greater than ‘ The Shores 
of Silence’ ?” 

“Greatest but one, I meant,” said the philo- 
sopher. 


CHAPTER XVI.—GERARD TAKES HIS HAT AND GOES, 


T must have been on the Sunday previous to that 
day of the assumption of the ring that Peter 
the verger ushered into the church, just after 

the organ had begun, an elderly stranger. 

He came in with the tide, so to speak, for the 
opening of the voluntary was the signal summoning 
the waiting congregation from somewhat too secu- 
lar colloguings to their devotions. “’Deed, then, 
no, pigs was fetching nothing.” “Ah, I wouldn’t 
think so much about the man; but the mare’s 
knees!” Such were the last voices that fell upon 
the stranger’s ears as he entered, and, declining the 
advancement that Peter would have accorded him, 
knelt down in one of the back pews of the south 
transept, remote and, to the mass of the congrega- 
tion, invisible. 

“He was very attentive,” Peter observed, 
though now and again he would look up from 
his church-service and scan the Rector’s face long 
and earnestly. 

The young squire who collected the offertory of 
that aisle also made an observation—the stranger 
put a sovereign in the plate. 

During the sermon, which was on the text, “ Lo, 
I am with you alway,” and which contrasted the 
unchangeableness of the Abiding Friend with the 
mutability of earthly friends, the stranger seemed 
not a little impressed. When the Rector, in his 
quiet, sincere tones, as of a man thinking aloud, 
pictured the return of one long absent in foreign 
lands to his childhood’s scenes, and showed him 
wandering like a ghost among folk who remem- 
bered him not, until at last, under the old elms, 
he found his friendly company—a little knot of 
lichened stones leaning together—the stranger fur- 
tively wiped his eyes. And when the congregation 
had risen he remained a little while upon his knees. 
Then, rising himself, he entered into conversation 
with blind Johnny. How was the Rector liked ? 
Not at all—he was loved. And which was—what 
was the name ?—Miss Fitzmaurice? Sure that 
was Miss Dania with the face-that.made you blink 
and the voice that was like a douse of cold water. 
And were they good to the poor? They were— 











tiat good the widows was hoarse calling down 
blessings on them. 

“Why,” said Johnny, “here I stand myself, as 
you see me now, with all the nourishment washed 
out of me with praying for his Reverence, for the 
man was in trouble himself this while past.” 

Johnny went home with something in his hand 
—a shilling, as he believed. It was not till his 
mother’s “Oh !” fell upon his ear that he realised 
how golden had been his speech. 

Inquiry at length elicited the fact that the 
gentleman had taken Clonakilty Chase, and that 
he was a Mr. Mortality. 


On the afternoon of that day of the ring 
arrived and Gerard expected, Dania, walking in the 
little copse that crowned the Rectory field, encoun- 
tered a grey stranger. 

He asked her some questions about the church, 
whose square tower rose above the bridge and the 
willows, and, finding her gracious of speech, he 
followed up those questions with many more. 

At length Dania said, “I’m going home to tea: 
my home, you know, is yonder at the Rectory. Do 
come, please, and have a cup with us.” 

He looked at her doubtingly. 

“Oh, come,” she said, “you can’t refuse—not 
when I say please,” and she gave him one of her 
golden smiles. 

“ Anyhow,” he answered, “ I can’t when you look 
like that.” 

The stranger drank three cups of tea, and 
averred, nodding gravely and responsibly, as one 
well aware of what was involved in such an asser- 
tion, that never before, save once only, had he 
tasted such buttered toast. 

When the little festivity was over the stranger 
rose to go. 

Dania held out her hand. 

“No,” he said, “that won’t do. I must have a 
kiss.” Then, when she stared in wonder and drew 
back, “Come,” he said, “don’t be shy, my pet. 
I’m your uncle Oliver.” 


Dania did not meet Gerard at the station. 

She intended by that shortcoming to break a little 
the force of the ill news which she had to tell. But 
love is as often a rosy optimist as a self-torturer. In 
what Dania believed the young fellow would see 
injurious neglect he did see sensitive tenderness. 

“She could not bear to have our meeting here,” 
he said. “She was quite right ; there is a sort of 
desecration in the fusses of travel ; love and luggage 
are not easily compatible. I shall have my first 
glimpse of her on the steps—with the lamp at her 
back—fresh and dainty and unflurried ; and with 
nobody but Watch to tell tales.” 

It was seven in the evening when Gerard, having 
thrust his portmanteau in at his lodgings, came 
slowly up the Rectory avenue. 

He had bustled wildly from the village. Mrs. 
Dooley, who idolised him, as elderly landladies are 
apt to do, was left with bosom heaving like the 
still-vext Bermoothes by the brevity of his greeting. 
“Not a word to throw at a dog,” she said, “and 
never so much as a glance at the lovely ‘ bokay’ I 
had settled for him ;” and the aggrieved woman 
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went out and fell upon good little Kathleen the 
maid, foretelling such gloomy horrors as swiftly 
and certainly overtaking fringes and a sixpenny 
bottle of Jockey Club that the kitchen acquired 
a humidity of atmosphere suggestive of drying day. 
Now, as the Rectory gate clicked behind him, 
Gerard slackened his pace. 

Was it a subtle perception of impending disaster ? 
Or was it an unconscious desire to lengthen out 
delicious moments? Or does our nature, indeed, 
recoil from exquisite joy as it does from exqui- 
site pain? Or coiled round the heart of expec- 
tation must there ever lie an icy fear? Who shall 
say ? 

But, come the reason whence it might, Gerard, 
wildly impatient before, was procrastinating now. 

During the last few hours there had been a fall 
of snow. Now a heavy fog was butting stolidly 
up. A few stars made blurred patterns in the 
upper air. The river’s voice was muffled. It 
seemed to be creeping on, doubtful of its way. 
Above it, a dim uncertainty, without definite be- 
ginning or end, hung the great church, a mere 
sentiment of dusky expanse. All around, between 
the river and the Rectory lawn, the woolly mists lay 
folded—a silent waiting flock. The light from the 
hall groped out, a woven corridor of luminous 
vagueness, lengthening and receding, and crawling, 
spiderlike, upon the vision. 

Gerard felt all this—even turned this way and 
that, and consciously took note of it—before he 
entered the pathway of the light, and was drawn 
within it, a central solidity in its nebulous dif- 
fusion, up towards the door and the welcome 
beyond. 

As he moved on the sentiment of the evening 
seemed to possess him. A chill settled upon his 
spirit. He shivered and sighed. 

The door was not open. There was visible 
through the glass no waiting figure, with face half 
brightness and half tender dusk, averted from the 
very sharpness of the coming joy. 

Gerard knew that something was wrong now. 
To all practical purpose the knocker on that door 
was a mere piece of ornamentation. Gerard cer- 
tainly did not remember ever to have invoked its 
aid. Yet he knocked now. 

Then, as the clatter arose, he rebuked himself. 

The Rector was ill: he ought to have perceived 
that before. That needless din was very thought- 
less. 

Without more ado he let himself in, and—much 
as he loved his old friend—oh! his heart was 
leaping happily at the explanation that it had 
accepted. 

Mary looked into the hall, and curtseyed and 
smiled. ‘You're welcome home,” the girl said ; 
“Miss Dania—she didn’t hear.” 

All his fears had melted into air. The fire stung 
his cold face to a burning glow, and hope—love 
rushed back upon his heart in a glorious and 
masterful throb. 

In another moment he heard her step descend- 
ing the stairs—slowly descending. Then the door 
was opened. Before his eyes had seen her face his 
arms were about her. 

“Dania,” he said, in little broken gusts, “my 












































































own girl! Oh, but it is good to have you here 


again !” 

“She made no response of word or of caress. 
“Danie,” he said, “ why don’t you speak ? 
how cold they are—your poor little hands ! ” 

Still she was mute. 
“Danie !” he said appealingly. 
Then he felt a quick tremble go right through her. 


And 


haga 


LOOK HERE! THIS Is 


“Why, you are crying !” he said in wonder slowly 
spreading, slowly deepening, into dim fear. “ Danie, 
what makes you cry like that?” 

Again he felt her shake, as a wet thorn-bush 
shakes, with a quick running shiver. But she 
spoke not a word. 

“ My little child,” he said, “let me rub the poor 
cold hands. It will be all right soon—all right 
very soon.” 

Then he made a sudden start ; his voice and his 
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hand stopped together. There was a gulp, and 
then a silence. And then she heard him crying, 
like a blind man groping in a storm— 

“ Danie, Danie, the ring—where’s the ring ?” 

“Here,” she answered in a cold whisper, as she 
pressed her face down against his shoulder. “ You 
must take it back.” 

He felt her hand that was at his side press 
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something in, and knew that it was the little jewel- 
box. 

“You don’t mean it?” he said, in a voice that 
told how bitterly well he knew that she did mean 
it. “What have I done, Danie? Don’t you- 
don’t you love me?” 

“ Nothing,” she said, “ you have done nothing.” 

“Then why? Don’t you love me, Danie?” 

The cold misery in his voice made her feel for- 
lorn and lost. 
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“I don’t know,” in a low, empty tone. “I think 
” Her speech thinned, broke off into mere 
vacancy ; then she beganagain. “Well,” she said, and 
her resolution quivered and gathered itself together 
like a horse set at a fence, “ you have a right to be 
told all‘I know. You don’t care enough about 
my work; I think you hardly understand me. 
What I said that night I have been feeling more 
and more; we are lacking in sympathy when we 
ought to be most completely at one. My work is 
my life, and you do not care for it.” 

There was a light sound. 

The study door had opened. 

Absorbed in the passion of their drama, neither 
Gerard nor Dania heard anything. 

“Would that it were! Danie, your work is at 
your sick father’s side. I cannot like what takes 
you from him. How can I care for sentimental 
pains 

*‘T am not sentimental,” she interrupted, wel- 
coming eagerly a spark of indignation, and trying 
to fan it into a flame ; “ you have no feeling for art.” 

“ Ah, Dania,” he said, “if you only knew! But, 
dearest, yours is not art. It is not art, and it is not 
life. No good human literature ever grew out of 
dreams. You must dip your. pen into your heart 
before you can write. And how can you be learn- 
ing to do that when the sorrow and pity at your own 
door are passing you by? Dania, live nobly ; feel 
deeply ; distil the passion of your own life ; then 
you will do something. Till then—ah, my sweet, 
it is all wrong—all wrong and bad.” 

“Thank you,” she said, disengaging herself from 
his hold, and gazing at him with a bright spot on 
either cheek ; “I have enjoyed your lecture very 
much ; and I find it most convincing. If ever I 
had one fleeting doubt that we are eternally and 
infinitely apart you have most effectually dispelled 
it, and since you find a brutal pleasure in giving 
me pain—-—” 

“Td die to save you from an ache,” he said. 

“T will not be too scrupulous about hurting you 
a little. It is not only that I do not care for 
you——” 

“Oh, Danie,” he said, “can you say that? You 
do care a little, don’t you ? 

His face, white and blurred, almost melted her, 
but she dipped her heart again in the sting of those 
former words, and went on: “Not only that I do 
not care for you, but that I do care——” 

He gave a little start. His eyes seemed to be 
swimming in a red haze. 

“Danie,” he moaned, “ oh, Danie !” 

A terrible obsession of the power that delights 
in pain was about her heart. The anguish of his 
face gave her a sharp stab of joy. 

“Yes,” she said, “I love another man as no 
woman ever will love you. Look here.” 

She dipped her hand into her pocket. ‘“ Look 
here !” she cried, extending her left hand, which 
flashed with green coruscations. 

“This is the ring he gave me.” 

Gerard’s white face seemed to pass through one 
fierce spasm into a kind of peace. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, “good-bye. I’m going till 
you call me back. You have sown shame, and 
you will reap sorrow. Not God Himself can save 
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you from that. When you come to yourself you'll 
know what sort of a man you have cast away.” 

He turned, took up his hat and gloves, bowed, 
and went, while she stood and stared with a 
fear growing numb over her heart. For a 
moment his figure was large in the light of the 
hall lamp. 

It was not till the door clicked behind him that 
she was aware that from the study her father’s face 
had been looking at him and at her, large-eyed 
with wonder and fear. 

It was not till the sound of Gerard’s footsteps 
had passed into the muffled deadness of the night 
that she turned to. speak to the old man. 

Then, even as she opened her lips, the figure 
seemed to crumble before her, till, with a slight 
scuffling sound, it sank in the lighted doorway and 
lay. * 


CHAPTER XVII.—GERARD’S RECEPTION, 


HEN Gerard turned his back upon the Rectory 
and walked dizzily back to his lodgings he 
had never even asked the name of the man 

who had supplanted him. Nine times out of ten, 
in such cases, the animus of the discarded lover is 
almost wholly against his successful rival. But in 
this case the rival seemed almost, in a sense, imper- 
sonal. The supplanter’s individuality was, Gerard 
fancied, a mere accident of the situation. The 
root of the bitterness lay in the heart of Dania. 
She had wearied of him (Gerard), chafing against his 
maintenance of a measure of self-control whereby 
he could judge her character in a clear, un- 
glamoured light. She wanted not a lover, but a 
worshipper ; one who would burn incense for ever 
upon the altar of her vanity. Gerard was a fair 
man, and he tried, even when his heart was sores‘, 
to do some sort of justice to his victorious rival. 

“T don’t blame the man,” he said to himself ; 
“likely enough he never knew of her engagement 
till it was too late to whisper his heart back. Well, 
he doesn’t love her so well as I did. But it is all 
over now. I'll pluck that girl out of my life though 
my heart come with it.” 

He set his face hard; he broke into a defiant 
whistle. 

“Bah!” he said, “I’m taking the thing too 
seriously. It’s like whooping cough—a man must 
be jilted one time or another. Mine is a favour- 
able case—symptoms all well developed, nothing 
suppressed, no complications. Shall we give it six 
weeks ? I think we will.” 

Then he began to spout from “ Bon Gaultier” : 

“Oh, my cousin, spider-hearted !—oh, my 
Amy e 

There were suppressed gigglings and a whisper, 
“Tis Mr. Gerard.” In the fog he had nearly run 
into a pair of wandering maidens. 

* A thousand pardons,” he cried, “bright but 
invisible beauties! Forgive me that I hold descant 
with the moon. I am a poor soul that is vexed 
with toothache and despised love. So a most fair 
good-night.” 

He struck an attitude and resumed his spouting, 
while the giggling rose into a scream. 

He burst into his rooms brimming with effusive 


































cracked bells in an adjoining county. Mrs. Dooley 
was entertaining in the kitchen. Gerard would have 
the entire assembly transferred to his apartment. 
His instrument was in voice and in tune. They 
would have music. What, nobody played, nobody 


THE CROWDER, 


sang? Gerard would give them a song and accom- 
pany himself. Alonzo the brave—an old song 
about—ah ! the ladies know what; are not all 
songs about it ? 
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bonhomie. There reached him a faint tinkling as of 











He swept his hands across the keys in an imita- 
tion of a shriek — 


** Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogene 
Conversed as they sat side by side, 
And squeezing her hand—you all know how I mean——’ 


“No, but maybe there’s some at the Rector, . 
that does?” interjected Mrs. Dooley. 

The company was in ecstasies. Two shy and 
pretty girls with frocks and hair that blended 
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beautifully had already almost consumed their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 


‘* He said, ‘ Dearest, wilt thou be my bride?’” 


“ And maybe the wedding isn’t very far round the 
corner?” Mrs. Dooley ventured. 

“Chorus !” shouted Gerard ; “ sing up, ladies.” 

Then he sprang to his feet. 

“Plates, Mrs. Dooley—what on earth are we 
thinking about? But there ! we’re all in love.” 

He opened his chiffonier and brought forth 
biscuits and fruit—-Mrs. Dooley’s rich provision. 

“T’ll give you a sentiment,” he said. “A sweet- 
heart to everyone, and a new one once a month.” 

The sentiment was honoured with shrieks of 
laughter. 

Now for another song. Novolunteers. Gerard 
would oblige again. “Father O'Flynn.” He trolled 
out the rollicking lines with tremendous gusto : 


** Checking the crazy ones, 
Coaxing unaisy ones, 
Lifting the lazy ones 
On with the stick.” 


The beat of the jig was in it. All the heels 
began to go in time. “Chorus!” he shouted, and 
the voices went in a firm swing— 


‘* Here's a health to you, Father O'Flynn, 

Slainté, and Slainté, and Slainté agin, 

Powerfullest preacher and 
Tenderest teacher and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal.” 
“Come, boys,” said Gerard, bouncing off the 
chair, “is there ne’er a one of you can raise a tune? 
Don’t work the willing horse till you’ve made a 
roarer of him.” 

Who would oblige now? Pushed forward by 
many hands, then arose blushfully a young man 
who knew a ballad which was said to be the 
funniest thing at all. 

He rendered it with hands crossed resignedly and 
upward gaze, without accompaniment, in a kind of 
falsetto voice. Whenever he forgot —and he seldom 
failed to do so—his friends rallied round him with 
“Chorus,” and the last fragment of a stanza was 
sung over again. Finally, not the ballad—of that 
no goal ever loomed upon the imagination— 
but the young man came to an end. Then Gerard 
heard voices at the window. Out he dashed, and 
returned carrying in his arms a heap of small boys 
and driving a cluster before him. “ They shall all 
taste wine to-night,” he said, “if they never did 
before.” But here good Mrs. Dooley interfered. 
“ Ah, be aisy, Mr. Gerard, and don’t be tempting 
them innocents. Sure the taste will beset them 
soon enough and sore enough. Give them a nice 
orange round, and lave them sit and hear one 
song, and then home to their beds, the crathurs.” 
To this suggestion Gerard somewhat reluctantly 
gave way. But, in compensation, detecting without 
the voice of Sub-Constable Hourigan, Gerard 
arrested that stout officer, and made him sing 
“The Meeting of the Waters.” 

Then there was a whisper about a fiddle. In a 
moment Gerard had caught the hint and his hat. 


They would have a fiddler and a jig. “Clear the 
room, boys,” he shouted, “while I catch the 
crowder.” In a couple of minutes he was back 
dragging with him, seemingly out of his dreams, 
a tiny, deformed man, with a face of quaint 
pathos. 

The fiddle twanged with Garryowen. “Come, 
Mrs. Dooley,” Gerard cried, and, in spite of laughter 
and almost tears, he led her out. Clap, his heel 
rang on the floor. The boys brought out their 
partners. The room began to jig. 

“Stick to it, boys!” Gerard shouted over the 
din. “We'll make a night of it this time.” 


That morning about five o’clock good Mrs. 
Dooley awoke from sleep. For a long time she 
had been conscious of a certain monotonous sound 
moving through her slumbers and suggesting now 
one thing and now another. 

She turned up her good ear and hearkened. 

At first, not, perhaps, being yet broad awake, 
Mrs. Dooley fancied that the sound came from 
Peter the Dummy’s stable, where an aged horse was 
wont to trouble the night with strange asthmatic 
wheezings. But in a little while the humanness of 
the sound forced itself upon her recognition. And 
then the good woman was frightened, for never had 
she heard such a cry before. Yes, it was that—a 
sound of the spirit, not of the flesh—a cry, a moan 
—not the mere labouring of lung or throat. 

At length there was a change ; the inarticulate 
moan became a voice, muffled, almost suppressed, 
but distinguishable. 

“Oh, my little child! Oh, my little child !” 

“*Tis Mr. Gerard. Hush!” the scared listener 
said to herself. 

Again the strangled words came: 

“Oh, my little child! Oh, my little child !” 

Then the moaning began again—and during that 
night never ceased. 


Before it was light Mrs. Dooley was up and in 
the kitchen rattling fire-irons, clanking kettles, 
slamming doors, wringing the necks of cloths, pull- 
ing the knocker as though it were an enemy’s nose. 
Kathleen in tears had already packed her box, and 
was sitting on it waiting for the train—but then 
Kathleen was driven to that act of desperation 
once a week at least. 

These rampings, begotten of irritated nerves, did 
not, however, extend to that region of the house 
whence noises penetrated to the lodger’s room. 

At eight o’clock Mrs. Dooley had ready a strong 
cup of tea, with four delicate pyramids of crisp toast, 
and an egg boiled three minutes and twenty-nine 
seconds. ‘These things she set upon a neat little 
tray and proceeded to carry up to Gerard’s room. 

But scarcely had she set her foot upon the second 
stair when his bedroom door sprang open, and 
Gerard appeared. His eyes were bloodshot and 
seemed set in loose bags. His cheeks were flaccid 
and quite colourless. He looked hardly a young man. 

Jauntily he came downstairs. 

“Here’s a health to you, Father O’Flynn,” he 
hummed. ‘Then pretending to see Mrs. Dooley for 
the first time, “ Ah, mother,” he said, “maybe we 
were a bit too noisy last night. But what matter ?— 
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once in a way, you know. Anyhow, nobody went dropped into a chair and sat staring giddily with 
too far. Breakfast?” he rattled on, laying his hand _a dreadful smile on his lips. 


on Mrs. Dooley’s shoulder, “ but, my good woman, Mrs. Dooley shut the door and sobbed into the 
what is one egg to a man like me? Why, mother, roller towel. “Oh, my handsome young man,” 
I’m licensed to carry twelve inside—halloa !” she cried. “Oh, what’s supping on the heart of 


Entering his sitting-room he reeled. He you, avick?” 

















NDIA can show a most . re - mrs 
interesting experiment in oy | 
railway construction in the °¢ ys ‘ 
recently built line to Darjee- Sx 
ling, on the slopes of the 2 plies, site aati ’ 
Himalayas. The problem to sg mit | 





be solved by its projectors 
was how to construct a rail- 
way for goods and passenger 
traffic which should rise to a 
height of 7,000 feet in a dis- 
tance of forty-five miles. The 
distance as the crow flies to 
be covered by the railway is 
only sixteen miles, but by 
winding out and in among 
the slopes an entire length of 
nearly fifty has been obtained. 
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The line has done wonders in the deve- 
lopment of a valuable tea district, and. is 
returning a revenue to the Treasury: of 
India of about £20,000 a year, besides 
its dividend to the company which con- 
structed it. In order to meet the new re- 
quirements of the situation, the centre of 
gravity of engines and waggons is placed 
as low as possible, giving a singularly 
dwarfed appearance to the whole plant. 
This is rendered necessary by the fact 
that the gauge of the line could be made 
only two feet, while curves not exceed 
ing a sixty-foot radius occur in sevetal 
lengths of the line. In spite of its narrow 
gauge and dwarf engines and waggons, 
the line is in all respects a model of 
construction. ‘The rails are substantial, 
weighing forty-five pounds to the yard, 
and everything else is in proportion. 
The difficulties of the undertaking can 
be estimated when it is stated that the 
average grade for the whole distance of 
forty-five miles is about one in thirty 
three, while there are many parts of the 
line at which a grade of one in twenty 
prevails. The speed in use is ten miles 
an hour in ascending, while on the de- 
scending trip it is limited to eight miles. 
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BUSH FIRES IN 





typical September of peaceful sunshine and 
abundant fruit crops and general harvest, 
many of our kinsfolk in New South Wales were 
passing through experiences almost unprecedented, 
in dealing with bush fires so numerous and of such 
magnitude as might well bewilder even those to 
whom such conflagrations are by no means un- 
known, though Australia is happily not subject to 
prairie fires on so appalling a scale as those which 
devastate vast tracts of the United States. 

Strangely enough, the same letters which told of 
serious floods on the Murray River, of low-lying 
districts lying under water, and even bridges being 
covered, told also of excessive drought affecting a 
vast area, in which bush fires were raging at a 
score of different centres, ranging from Cape Byron 
in the north, as far south as Cape Howe, a distance 
of about six hundred miles, and as far inland as 
the Darling River, about four hundred miles from 
Sydney. 

That city (which is on the seaboard—one of 
earth’s loveliest harbours) is backed by the Blue 
Mountains, which are, or rather were, clothed with 
-somewhat monotonous forests of cucalyptus, or 
blue gum, and here the conflagrations were on 
so vast a scale that eye-witnesses who crossed 
the mountains by railway reported that the whole 
mountain region was on fire. 

The settlers state that three or four weeks 
previously forest fires had broken out in various 
directions on unoccupied mountain slopes ; but as 
they did not threaten any private interests, no one 
had: taken the trouble to ascertain how they 
originated, or to endeavour to extinguish them. In 
fact, the lurid effects of smoke by day and the glare 
which illumined: the sky by night, in the latter 
part of August and the beginning of September, 
merely served as topics for conversation and 
admiration. 

But one stifling hot morning a strong north- 
west breeze brought down volumes of smoke and 
sparks and bits of burnt wood and burning gum 
leaves in the direction of Springwood, and also of 
Linden ; and where the sparks fell, straightway 
fresh fires were kindled in every direction, and, 
driven by the wind, swept rapidly onward toward 
the towns with awful roaring and crackling. 

Then at length the inhabitants were alarmed, and 
resorted to the distressing last expedient of them- 
selves kindling fires which they could control, in 
order to burn all the grass and shrubs around their 
own dwellings and farm-steadings, and so check 
the advance of the otherwise irresistible conflagra- 
tion. But their safety fires burnt slowly against 
the wind, while the other was rapidly blown towards 
them. Nevertheless, by this means, many houses 
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blackened ruin ; almost all fences, orchards, and 
numerous small homesteads being consumed, and 
only devastated expanses of charred wood visible 
in every direction. 

Among minor incidents of that eventful day, a 
man and his wife were in the act of removing their 
household goods to a new home when the fire swept 
down upon them and the cart containing their 
furniture, all of which was burnt ; but they them- 
selves contrived to escape without serious injury, 
and to unyoke their singed horse. 

The fire swept through the cemetery, burning 
whatever was combustible, and the energetic ring- 
ing of the church bell summoned the people from 
their fight with the flames in other quarters to 
protect their church, happily with success. 

But from scores of townships came similar re- 
ports—of homesteads destroyed ; cattle, horses, and 
pigs burnt alive ; human beings more or less injured ; 
hundreds of miles of fences and thousands of acres 
of pasture all consumed. Even mines did not 
escape, for at the Wallsend Colliery the sparks set 
fire to the wooden framework at the top of the 
shaft, and burning fragments fell down the shaft. 
Happily, prompt action was taken by the colliery 
manager and his men, and, by dint of great exertion 
they succeeded in extinguishing the flames and in 
staying the progress of the conflagration. 

In some places, where the forest was burning 
on either side of the railway, the very sleepers were 
consumed, and, of course, all the railway fences ; 
and the passengers from Bathurst to Sydney, on 
reaching the tract between Blackheath and Mount 
Victoria, unexpectedly found themselves compelled 
to pass between two walls of raging, roaring flames, 
which, driven by a fierce wind, seemed to meet 
like an archway right above the train. The drivers 
put on extra speed, and dashed onward—a fearful 
race for life! Their clothes were burnt and their 
hair singed, and the flames, entering the carriages, 
set fire to the passengers’ goods in the racks over- 
head, and to the dresses of some of the ladies. 
Happily, the transit was accomplished without any 
serious injury. 

In the neighbourhood of Springwood and Linden 
the forest was totally consumed in a belt about five 
miles in width. The flames swept across the 
railway, and this belt of fire swept onward for 
scores of miles through the mountain ranges. It 
came from the north, where, for several weeks, as 
I have already mentioned, the settlers were aware 
of its existence, but gave it no special heed, as- 
suming that it would burn itself out, as is often the 
case, whereas it worked its way down the gullies 
and up the hill sides, as the wind impelled it, far 
away to the south, leaving various townships like 
oases in the midst of this widespread devastation. 

Blackheath township narrowly escaped, the gale 
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driving the conflagration right on towards it. 
About a mile from the town stand a group of 
about twenty cottages, which would have been the 
first to suffer. Seeing their imminent danger, the 
inhabitants turned out and lighted a line of protec- 
tive fire fully a mile in length—literally a wall of fire 

a common expedient when bush or prairie fires 
are approaching, that, when the great conflagration 
reaches this belt, its progress may be arrested for 
lack of fuel. 

In the present instance, however, owing to the 
force of the wind, the protective fire got beyond 
control. The heat was so intense that those who 
were endeavouring to beat it back could only work 
a few seconds at a time, and then retreat, to avoid 
suffocation by the dense and exceedingly pungent 
wood smoke, so stinging to the eyes that they were 
almost blinded. 

Happily, by midnight the wind abated, and it 
became possible to extinguish the flames, and the 
broad belt of black, smouldering ashes safeguarded 
the houses ; not, however, till men and women 
were alike worn out with exhaustion, after fourteen 
hours of arduous toil. 

The same great bush fire menaced Mount 
Victoria township from the east, while its in- 
habitants, looking westward towards Mount Wilson 
and Hartley Vale, could count four distinct con- 
flagrations. 

Meanwhile, in another direction, the same fire 
burnt its way into the Grose Valley, where it con- 
tinued to rage for many days, devastating many 
miles of country. There were certain points 
whence it was possible to look down into the 
gullies, which generally are dreams of verdant 
loveliness, the chosen homes of stately tree-ferns, 
overshadowing a luxuriant undergrowth of all 
manner of lovelier ferns—delightful fairylike glens, 
whose stillness is broken only by the low murmurs 
of hidden streamlets ; but which, then, were all 
ablaze—a raging sea of fire, crackling and roaring, 
beneath a heavy pall of many-tinted smoke, through 
which ever and anon leaped tongues of living fire. 

Mount Solitary, the great tableland rising out 
of the Jamieson Valley, opposite to the township of 
Katoomba, was on fire for three days, with flames 
coursing along the top of the blazing mountains, 
which stood in solitary grandeur, rising from an 
abyss of smoke which veiled the valleys round its 
base. Gradually this veil ascended and hid the 
mount, while the conflagration swept onward round 
the cliffs which tower some miles farther, and so 
on towards the Minnehaha Falls, and away east. 

Even the rivers afforded no protection, for fiery 
showers were carried across by the wind to start 
fresh centres of woe. 

Mount York and the whole of the Nulla Moun- 
tains are described as having been one vast furnace, 
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and the awful glare, which at nights illumined the 
whole heavens, by day produced a heavy, lurid 
smoke and darkness, as of an eclipse, through 
which the sun appeared like a glowing ball of 
red fire, but which so veiled all things of earth 
that it was scarcely possible to see five yards 
ahead. The heat and smoke combined were well 
nigh unbearable. 

The width of this conflagration at various points 
was estimated at fifteen and twenty-five miles— the 
whole one raging sea of fire, involving the utter 
destruction, not only of the indigenous flora, but 
also of beasts and birds, both domestic and wild. 
Amongst the latter, multitudes of wallabies (the 
quaint, ungainly kangaroo) are known to have 
perished. In the Braidwood district the settlers 
suffered severe loss, having to leave their horses, 
cattle, and pigs to their terrible doom. One poor 
chap, while toiling to extinguish the fire in one 
direction, saw the flames advancing to his own 
homestead. Thinking he could make a short cut 
to its rescue, he galloped back across what he 
thought was only a narrow belt of fire, and 
too late discovered his mistake. His _ horse, 
maddened with fear, threw him, and he was terribly 
burnt ; but the horse escaped with a singeing. In 
Sutherland, the great National Park, thousands of 
acres of carefully preserved natural bush have been 
destroyed. Garie, the home of rock-lilies and 
tree-ferns, is now devastated ; and where, but a few 
hours previously, in the Illawarra district, luxuriant 
wild roses, all in full bloom, and waratahs just 
bursting into crimson glory, gave a wealth of colour 
to the paradise of ferns, all was transformed into a 
dreary expanse of black, only relieved by the 
ghastly greys of scorched tree-tops, while below 
the fire still smouldered, sending up dense clouds 
of pungent smoke, and ready to re-awaken if briskly 
fanned by the breeze. In truth, however, danger 
from that source was minimised from the fact 
that the whole undergrowth for many miles had 
been so thoroughly burnt that there remained little 
or nothing for the fire to feed upon. 

At Lismore the sugar-cane fields belonging to 
several planters were burnt; but, by vigorous, 
united efforts, the flames were averted from several 
other sugar plantations. 

At Tenterfield many cattle died of thirst, owing 
to the general smoke, added to the parching 
drought, which, moreover, had burnt up the 
pastures, and greatly endangered the wheat crop. 
Flourishing orchards and many miles of fences 
were totally destroyed. Similar accounts came in 
from many districts, which may well awaken our 
sympathy for the hard-working colonists who thus, 
within a few hours, witnessed the destruction of so 
much of the fruit of their patient toil. 


CONSTANCE F. GORDON CUMMING, 
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THE QUARRIES, 


OW many varied types of the criminal character 
pass before one in an afternoon’s walk through 
all the departments of the prison, it would 

be impossible to say. But this unhappy population 
contains representatives of every crime known to 
the calendar—murder, manslaughter, burglary, 
forgery, theft in all its branches, and every con- 
ceivable form of robbery and swindling. It is in 
a high degree interesting to note the extraordinary 
self-control, patience, and obedience to discipline 
exhibited under this inflexible rule, by men whose 
lack of self-control in another state has subjected 
them to it. Mr. Michael Davitt, a political convict 
with personal experience of many prisons, whose 
“Leaves from a Prison Diary” contains the best 
and most detailed account of criminal life and 
character that I am acquainted with, divides into 
four classes the population of one of these vast 
penal establishments. 

Out of an average roll of twelve hundred men 
(there were about a thousand in Portland when I 
visited it), it will be found, he says, that six hundred 
pass through their terms of imprisonment “ without 
a single report having been made against them for 
breach of discipline—a discipline probably without 
a parallel in its treatment of human temper in 
any other services, civil or military, in the world.” 
Three hundred more “ will be reckoned weil- 


conducted prisoners by the Governor,” with no 
serious charge ever laid against them. Two hundred 
and fifty more “will comprise very troublesome 
prisoners, that is, men of a refractory disposition 
and guilty of occasional outbursts, against whom 


there are frequent reports.” The remaining fifty 
“will be almost entirely unmanageable, desperate 
in their attacks upon fellow prisoners, and occa- 
sionally upon prison warders, and apparently in- 
sensible alike to the kind advice of chaplain or 
priest, or of any leniency or punishment at the 
hands of sterner officials. It is by prisoners of 
the latter class that warders have been occasionally 
murdered in convict prisons.” 

It is further deserving of note that the best con- 
ducted men in prison are often the most dangerous 
when Iet loose upon society. Thus the first class 
is principally made up of “ old jail-birds—men who 
are thoroughly inured to crime, but who are too 
familiar with the penalties of insubordination, from 
former prison experience, to invite extra punish. 
ment by coming into conflict with the rules and 
regulations.” 

The murderer who has escaped the gallows for 
a life-long sentence of penal servitude is almost 
always an exemplary prisoner; and Captain 
Harris told me that men passing into the prison on 
a first conviction, under the frightful sentence of 
twenty years, seldom give trouble to the author- 
ities. Men more difficult to control are those 
who, having previously served a short sentence of 
penal servitude, have been punished for a second 
grave offence with a term of ten or fifteen years. 

Mr. Davitt’s second class comprises the thievo- 
cracy, which takes in “ both the higher and middle 
ranks of the aristocracy of crime.” To this exten- 
sive class belong the professional burglar, the 
accomplished swindler, the dealer in “snide,” or 
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base coin, the “swell” thief (who is never a pick- 
pocket, but pursues his calling in hotels, west-end 
shops, railway stations, etc.), and the member of 
the “long firm.” With all of these, crime is a 
recognised and “honourable” calling ; most of 
them have been “ lagged,” or sent into penal servi- 
tude, two, three, or four times ; and very few of 
them are ever reclaimed. They are amongst the 
failures of our penal system. Penal servitude is 
powerless either to reform or to deter them ; their 
terms of imprisonment are mere gaps in an other- 
wise unbroken course of crime ; and their recrea- 
tion in prison is to whisper to novices their 
triumphs of the past, and to plan with older hands 
new schemes for the future. 

“Magsmen” and “hooks” (most of them 
equally irreclaimable) make up the third class. 
The former live mainly by their wits, the latter— 
including the clever type of pickpocket—make 
more use of their fingers. The numerous guild 
of sharpers, the sham noblemen and parsons, the 
begging-letter writers, and the “ confidence trick ” 
fellows are all magsmen. Both magsmen and 
hooks are a troublesome lot in prison. They are 
so well known to the police that they have little 
inducement to shorten their sentences “by hard 
work and obedience; and as both orders are 
constitutionally incapable of industrious labour— 
which they despise not less than they detest—they 
pass a considerable portion of their time in the 
punishment cells ; and sometimes forfeiting by 
continuous misconduct the whole of their remission, 
they are kept in separate confinement during the 
last six months of their sentences. 
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“murderers are never, however, found in this 
class in prison.” The bruiser is a compound of 
pugilist, bully, sneak, and cadger ; an incorrigible 
ruffian out of prison, and dangerous when in it 
both to his fellow-prisoners and to the officers. 
He seldom passes out of prison without having had 
one or more interviews in the flogging-room with 
the warder who wields the “ cat.” 

The “bounce” and the “common bounce,” 
are of a type still lower. They are both pro- 
fessional leviers of blackmail ; and the “common 
bounce” in particular is a wretch whose favourite 
and peculiar crimes will not bear description. One 
is glad to know that he is generally loathed by his 
companions in penal servitude. 

It is in the third and fourth of the classes 
named that the “ malingerers”” are most commonly 
found, who feign sickness, disease, or insanity, in 
order to escape hard labour or procure admission 
to the infirmary. There are scores of these men 
in every convict prison, who tax to the utmost 
the skill and ingenuity of the most experienced 
doctors in-the service. ‘The most determined and 
persistent amongst them do not stick at self- 
injury, and will inflict tortures on themselves 
to gain their desired haven, the “farm” or 
hospital. They’ chew and swallow ground glass 
and bits of iron, eat poisonous insects, poison 
their flesh by inserting into it copper wire or 
rusty nails, and bury needles. in their feet to lame 
themselves. Some will feign paralysis, epileptic 
fits, or sudden attacks of insanity ; and others 
will keep an arm or a leg in one position for 
weeks together, until the power of using it is 











ON THE WAY TO THE QUARRIES. 


Three types are included in the fourth class, the 
“ bruiser,” the “ bounce,” and the “ common 
bounce.” The first is, according to Mr. Davitt, 
“the nearest approach to Dickens’s hero Bill Sykes, 
So far as the criminal in the flesh can well corre- 
spond to that of the novelist.” He adds that 





lost. Men lie buried within the walls of every 
convict prison who have literally done themselves 
to death in their determination to “best the 
croker ” (doctor). 

The worst of it is that the quiet and steady-going 
prisoners suffer for the misdeeds of the malingerers 
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and the malcontents. Men really needing the 
doctor’s attention for some obscure or subtle ail- 
ment are liable to be suspected of and even 
punished for shamming ; and the ceaseless revolt 
against discipline on the part of a minority of the 
convicts is in a measure responsible for the con- 
stant and irritating surveillance and hard unbend- 
ing rule to which all alike are subjected. Day or 
night, no prisoner can ever escape the watchful eye 
of his warder. He is under observance during 
every hour that he is at work ; if he is detached 
from his party and sent elsewhere, though only for 
five minutes, a warder is told off to accompany 
him ; and even in his cell, where, if ever, he may 
be said to be alone, the warder views him through 
a spy-hole in the door. 

It must be a pretty tough nature, to be sure, that 
can oppose itself throughout a course of years to 
all the coercive forces of a convict prison. For the 
resources of the governing body are considerable. 
The powers of punishment vested in the Governor, 
though limited in certain directions, are sufficient 
to enable him to make life burdensome to prisoners 
who seek persistently to defy the rules. A con- 
vict who won’t work, who “cheeks” the warders, 
bullies the mates in his gang, uses foul language, 
smashes his cell furniture, or tears his clothes to 
ribbons, and who persists in one or more of these 
diversions, can be practically starved into obedi- 
ence by a diet of bread and water. He can be 
locked in his cell for weeks at a time, cut off from 
all communication save with the warder who has 
him under constant close surveillance, and exer- 
cised only for a limited period in the morning, 
alone in a narrow yard. If his hands persevere 
in mischief, there is a “chain room” containing 
a very varied assortment of handcuffs, manacles, 
and body belts, and a heavy canvas dress which 
no fingers could rend. If every other method 
of persuasion fails, the “tough” is brought 
before the visiting director, who holds a monthly 
court within the prison, and who alone has the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment—I mean 
of ordering its infliction. If the case is a par- 
ticularly bad one, the director will probably pass 
sentence of thirty-six lashes, the highest number 
that may be given. Punishment follows hard 
upon the sentence. The victim, stripped to the 
waist, is securely lashed to the triangles, and 
receives his dose across the shoulders. If he 
cannot stand the “cat” he is birched ; but in 
no case is corporal punishment inflicted unless 
the prisoner is certified fit by the doctor. The 
modern “cat,” though an ugly instrument 
enough, with its nine lashes of stiff cord, is 
nothing like so formidable as the old one, which 
was heavilysknotted. The regulation pattern of 
the present day has no knots. It punishes 
severely for all that, and a sentence of three 
dozen is a rather fiery penance. Oddly or not 
(and the fact is interesting at a time when 
English public opinion is once more setting 
against every form of corporal punishment) the 
feeling of the prison population as a whole is in 
favour of the retention of the lash. Few old lags, 
I believe, would vote for its abolition. The 
truth is that the “cat” is never called into 
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play except for the correction of the very worst 
hands in the prison, and in this connection I 
fancy that the others regard it as a protection 
to themselves. Indeed, as much has been said 
to me by old gaol-birds. 

Exceptional punishments are of exceptional oc- 
currence in every convict prison. ‘The intelligent 
criminal—and his name is legion—knows well that 
he has nothing to gain and a great deal to lose by 
kicking against the pricks. A small minority 
excepted, the lag in prison is governed by two 
ideas—-to make life there as tolerant as possible, 
and to get out as soon as he can. He can secure 
toleration by keeping within the rules, and he can 
shorten his sentence by diligence, or the show of 
it. So he does his best, not only to earn his full 
total of marks by industry (or a reputation for 
industry) on the works, but also to avoid losing 
them through the fines which are amongst the 
invariable penalties of the slightest misbehaviour. 

When he knows the routine—in what minute 
particulars he must be constantly obedient, and in 
what others he may contrive to infringe the rules 
with comparative impunity—he manages to work 
out his sentence with a modicum of annoyance 
and discomfort to himself. There are men who 
feel the shame and bitterness of their position 
every day that they pass in a servitude of years ; 
but this sense of day-long and year-long wretched- 
ness is not general. Leaving out the cases in 
which sympathy is difficult or quite impossible, 
there are examples of patient heroism in the convict 
world (including both the worst and the most 
unfortunate of men) which have seldom been 
equalled, and which have never been surpassed, in 
recorded history. 

One great relief, and perhaps the one which 
alone makes a sentence of penal servitude endur- 
able, is the opportunity of talk which comes with 
the change from separate confinement to public 
works. ‘Talk is forbidden, but there is no prevent 
ing it. If it were possible to prevent it, the men 
under long sentences would hardly keep thei 
reason. Much of the talk that is mumbled in 
undertones between old lags engaged in the same 
gang is a jargon which few but themselves and 
their kind understand. Of this strange tongue, the 
slang of thieves and all the criminal folk, the Rev. 
J. W. Horsley, late and last chaplain of Clerkenwell 
prison, writes in his “ Jottings from Jail”: “ It has 
its antiquity, as well as its vitality and power of 
growth and development by constant accretion ; 
in it are preserved many words interesting to the 
student of language, and from it have passed not 
a few words into the ordinary stock of the Queen’s 
English. Of multifold origin, it is yet mainly 
derived from Romany, or gipsy talk, and thereby 
contains a large Eastern element in which old 
Sanscrit roots may readily be traced. Many ol 
these words would be unintelligible to ordinary 
folk, but some have passed into common speech.” 

Here is a sample from Captain Harris’s work on 
“Dartmoor Prisons”: “I buzzed a bloke on the 
fly, and nicked his poke with two five and a quid ; 
but got bested before the beak, for the copper 
knew I did the job, and gave me a drag over 
it.” 
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Translated into ordinary English it reads thus : 
“] picked a man’s pocket as he was walking along, 
and secured his purse containing two five-pound 
notes and a sovereign ; but when brought before 
the magistrate I got the worst of it, for the police- 
man knew that I had committed the offence, and 
I received three months’ imprisonment in con- 
sequence.” 

As a sample of thieves’ Latin, I cull the following 
from Mr. Davitt’s pages: “ A uffma, ill olloswa a 
alewha. Itchfa the idesna, or utpo the ukedo in 
the obfa.” In ordinary thieves’ slang this would 
be: “He is a muff, and will swallow a whale. 
Pitch the snide, or put your duke in his fob.” In 
plainer English it would read thus : “ He is such 
a confounded ass that he will stand almost anything. 
Try the counterfeit coin, or pick his pocket.” The 
peculiarity of this lingo is, it will be observed, the 
transposition of the syllables of words containing 
more than one syllable, “and making two syllables 
of all words having only one in ordinary pronun- 
ciation by adding a vowel or liquid consonant to 
the first or second part of such word.” 

All convicts admit that, despite the close 
observation of the warders, there is comparatively 
little difficulty in making communications in 
prison. In the cells they have a method of 
telegraphing by a tattoo on the walls; and on 
the works there are means of communication by 
signs and the working of the lips, not unlike the 
“talk” of the deaf and dumb. But all conversa 
tion in the prison is not of this sort, nor is it all 
foul or criminal. A convict population never 
lacks brains and intelligence of a high order, and 
many men who had little or no book knowledge 
when first convicted, become sufficiently well versed 
in the literature of poetry and criticism, through 
the works obtained from the library, to be able to 
converse well and with pleasure on these subjects, 
as often as they get the chance. ‘They are great 
critics of sermons, and there is immense interest 
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throughout the prison when a new clergyman 
comes in from the outside to take the chaplain’s 


duty on Sunday. His sermon is sure to be dis- 
cussed on the works the next morning. 

The day has worn on, the afternoon’s work is 
over. At 5.15, the welcome order is once more 
given to fall in, and after the march back and the 
search on parade, the men are returned to their 
cells, not to leave them for another twelve hours. 
Supper is served at about a quarter to six—a pint 
of cocoa and a “sixer,” or six-ounce loaf of fresh 
brown bread. An old lag can tell in an instant, 
by weighing his loaf in his hand, whether it is 
half an ounce short of the regulation quantity. 
After supper the reading men turn eagerly to 
their books ; the rest doze till bedtime, or polish 
their tins, or hold a quiet palaver with a chum in 
the adjoining cell. At a quarter to eizht the hall 
warders issue the order to turn in, the hammocks 
are slung in a twinkling, and every man is curled 
up at five minutes to eight, when the lights are put 
out for the night. ‘The guards are set, and very 
shortly after eight the prison is at rest. 

It is not until this hour that the warders them- 
selves get any real relief. ‘They have a longer day 
than the prisoners, and pretty nearly as dull a one. 
The work is close and hard—trying, wearisome, 
and not without danger. A fortnight’s holiday in 
the year is almost their only relaxation in a life 
disciplined scarcely less severely than that of the 
men they are appointed to guard. 

With the third and final stage of penal servitude 
we are not concerned. It is the stage of con- 
ditional release, before the expiration of the full 
term of the sentence, ona licence or ticket-of-leave, 
and under the supervision of the police. The 
reader, it is hoped, understands by this time how 
the ticket-of-leave may be obtained. It is issued 
subject to strict regulations, upon the breach of 
any of which it is liable to be revoked. 


TIGHE HOPKINS. 
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The sails of the American yacht 
Defender are made of ramie manu- 
factured in Dundee. The interest in this is not 
only in the Americans having to send to Scotland 
for their racing canvas. Ramie is made from the 
fibre known as rhea, and rhea is the urticaceous 
plant of the genus Boehmeria, which is perhaps 
better known to inventors than any other vegetable 
product. The fibre comes from the inner side of 
the bark, and was so difficult to separate in_a state 
suitable for cheap manufacture that twice over, first 
in 1869 and again eight years afterwards, the 
Indian Government offered a prize of £5,000 to 
whoever would invent a machine that would do 
thé work economically. There was at one time 
hardly a single factory of textile machinery where 
this prize was not being tried for, and the run on 
samples of rhea was enormous. ‘The excitement, 
however, soon dwindled into being a thing of the 
past, as the difficulty of the task betame recog- 
nised, but it would seem that by slow degrees the 
problem was all the time being solved ; and it is 
reported that seven mills are now at work spinning 
this hitherto intractable fibre. Nothing better 
could be produced for a yacht’s canvas; the 
fabric is not elastic, like wool or silk, nor flexible, 
like cotton ; and it resists any amount of wear and 
tear and exposure to weather. Rhea is not a 
mere substitute for flax ; it is the strongest, finest, 
and most lustrous of all the vegetable fibres, and 
it stands bleaching and dyeing better than any 
of them. Its properties have been known for 
ages, but the cost of its manufacture kept it out 
of common wear in the West, although cloth 
made from it has long been familiar in the East, 
where it is also largely used for ropes and cordage. 


Ramie. 


Which is the longest word in the 
world? For some time Wales held 
the record on the strength of the 
* John Jones of Llanfairpwilgwyngyllgogerychwyrn- 
drobwllsanttysiliogogogoch Hall, Esquire,” alluded 
to by “ The Times” in its account of the Rebecca 
Riots in 1843. This, however, as far at 
least as the tail of it went, was disclaimed by the 
Welsh as being an invention, and there being some 


Lengthy 
Words. 


OCCASIONALITIES. 









doubt in the matter, the Post-Office people 
judiciously condensed the name of the Anglesey 
village into the “ Llanfair. P.G,” by which it is now 
officially known. Some of the words in chemistry 
are of respectable length, chiefly those with “ ethyl ’ 
in them, but they are all combinations, as, indeed, 
all abnormally long words are bound to be. 
The chemist has, however, had the record 
taken from him by the cyclist. The story goes 
that a certain cyclist has obtained great fame for 
himself at a German town where he had to inscribe 
his name in the visitors’ book of his hotel. He 
happened to come directly after a gentleman who 
affixed to his name an imposing German word like 
a pulse-record, signifying that he was United States 
Ambassador and Minister Plenipotentiary to one 
of the German courts ; not to be outdone, our 
friend inscribed after his name the foliowing com- 
prehensive substantive—Weltamateurrasenbahn- 
ohnepacertandemdreiraderfliegenderabfahrtstunde - 
recordfahrer, and he succeeded in obtaining the 
respect and attention due to the possessor of such a 
comprehensive and polyglot distinction, which sig- 
nifies The World’s-amateur-on the-grass-unpaced- 
tandem-tricycle- flying-start-hour-record-holder. 


Few people seem to be aware of 
the immense efforts now being made 
by foreign nations to reduce the pre- 
ponderance of British ships, both of war and 
commerce, on the seas of the world. During the 
last year these efforts considerably increased, and 
with January 1 last the system of bounties and 
subsidies assumed an importance hitherto unknown 
in naval annals. The Austrian Government, for 
instance, is to give to all ships, two-thirds of which 
are owned by Austrian subjects, both a trading 
bounty and a bounty on every long voyage sailed. 
On every ship built in Austria the government 
pays ten per cent. of the cost, and if half of the 
materials used are produced within the country 
the government pays twenty-five per cent. All 
ocean-going Austrian vessels now receive an 
amortisation bounty of one florin per ton per year 
after they have been afloat fifteen years ; and for 
five years every ship receives a trip bounty of five 


Bounties on 
Shipping. 
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kreuzers per ton for every hundred nautical miles 
she travels. Hungary, since January 1, has been 
paying from £1 55. to £2 10s. per ton for every 
iron or steel hull built within her territory, besides 
a further bounty on engines and boilers. Bulgaria 
has taken the bull by the horns and undertaken to 
guarantee a dividend of 9 per cent. to the share- 
holders of her Steam Navigation Company on 
condition that they carry the mails free and carry 
soldiers and officials at half-rates. France has 
undertaken to pay 25 per cent. of the cost of all 
steamships built according to special plans approved 
by the government, and on vessels not so designed 
she will pay £2 12s. per ton if of iron or steel, 
and £1 12s. per ton if of wood, in addition to 
which she will pay fifteen francs for every hundred 
kilos of machinery and boilers ; and she will also 
pay about a shilling a ton for every thousand miles 
the ship travels. The two great French shipping 
companies, the Compagnie Générale ‘Transatlan- 
tique and the Messageries Maritimes, are now 
receiving over a million a year between them as 
mail subsidies. Germany pays the North German 
Lloyds £222,000 a year, besides £204,000 a year 
to the East Asian and Australian boats, and 
£45,000 a year to the East African line. Holland 
pays £333 for every trip to her Malayan colonies ; 
and her Flushing mail boats get £25,000 a year. 
Belgium pays her packet service 424,000 a year. 
Portugal pays her mail boats over 4 18,000 a year ; 
Norway pays hers over £45,000 a year ; Denmark, 
in small local subsidies, pays £19,000 a year. 
Servia, following the Bulgarian example, simply 
guarantees 6 per cent. to the shareholders of her 


navigation company. Russia pays away in bounties 
and subsidies over £200,000 a year; while the 
United States, besides other encouragements, pay 
a dollar a mile for the mails to Curacao, Havana 
and Taxpan, and four dollars for every mile run 


by the Southampton line. The British shipping 
industry may be flourishing enough—although 
builders and owners do not say so—to be indepen- 
dent of State encouragement on such lavish lines 
as this, but it would be as well if the kind of com- 
petition to which it is subject were more generally 
known. 


In much the same spirit asa naturalist 
reviews the Royal Academy pictures 
for the purpose of pointing out the 
scientific inaccuracies of which our artists are 
capable, or as the sailor-man takes the trouble to 
overhaul their seamanship, Mr. T. L. Southgate 
has been pursuing a course of novel-reading with 
a view to noting the musical absurdities in which 
our novelists can be detected. ‘The result is not 
unentertaining. In “ Daniel Deronda,” a conversa- 
tion is resumed “after a long organ-stop,” as if an 
Organ-stop were a pause. In “Mr. Barnes of 
New York,” the heroine’s nervous system is at 
constant unrelaxing tension, “like the C string 
of a highly tuned violin.” This may, however, be 
a printer’s error. But what shall we say to Ouida 
making a lady sing the “ Stabat_ Mater” alone in a 
wood, and produce “glorious harmonies”? And 
why should the lady in “Kilmeny” express only 


Musical 
Absurdities. 


“faint surprise” when she heard “ Mozart's 
Sonatain A sharp”? One begins to think of Mrs. 
Malaprop’s “nice derangement of epitaphs,” a 
term certainly not inapplicable to the effort of the 
journalist who, according to Professor Bridge, de- 
scribed a new organ as “an intricate arrangement 
of diapasons and fugues.” 


What queer ideas of debate some 
people seem to have! We were 
recently at a smoking conference at 
the East End on the subject of model dwellings. 
The opener described a certain block that had 
been built, and then asked for expressions of 
opinion on a few definite points. Nothing could 
be more business-like ; but what happened? The 
first reply came from a gentleman who wished to 
know the price paid for the land, and thereupon 
pranced off upon land nationalisation as per penny 
pamphlet obtainable at all booksellers’. He was 
followed by a gentleman with a red tie who orated 
as the men so decorated always do orate, also as 
per pamphlet, without the slightest reference to the 
matter in hand. ‘Then somebody arose to contro- 
vert his views in the usual leading article style ; 
and so the debate went on farther and farther 
from the point, until an enterprising individual 
brought matters back by proposing to blow up all 
model dwellings as an example of his humanitarian 
principles. For all it had to do with the subject 
before the meeting, the evening might just as well 
have been spent in discussing the manufacture of 
white lead, owing to some of that useful product 
being used in the putty with which the windows 
were glazed. The opener, in conclusion, expressed 
his disappointment at the result ; and no wonder. 
It is not the first time of late that we have found 
an opener disappointed at the divagations of the 
crowd he has endeavoured to wake up to take 
some interest in a matter on which he had supposed 
they were qualified to speak. If people would 
only stick to the point, these debating societies 
might do much good, but if they merely make it 
their business to controvert or support the views of 
the last speaker and drag in, by head or heels, their 
own peculiar notions as to the politics of the 
asteroids, they had far better smoke their pipes 
and stay at home. 


Tendencies of 
Debate. 


The African elephant will in a few 
years become a rarity, if the ivory 
trade is to continue flourishing at its present 
rate. Ivory now reaches Europe chiefly from the 
Congo, and as the King of the Belgians is the 
ruler of the Congo State, its exports naturally come 
to Antwerp, which has had an irregular sort of an 
ivory trade ever since 1546, when it was started by 
the Spaniards. Last year some 376 tons were sold 
in London, and only half as much at Antwerp ; but 
this year the London consignments dropped to 249 
tons, and Antwerp steps into the leading place, 
Liverpool having been distanced some time since. 
Elephants are like timber ; they take longer to 
grow than to fell. It requires an appreciable 


Ivory. 
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number of years to grow a good pair of tusks, and 
tusks must be both good and many to form a load 
of over six hundred tons. A few years back one 
of the Sheffield firms was using up every year an 
amount of ivory for knife-handles that would 
account for the slaughter of eight hundred 
elephants, and several other silver-plate and cutlery 
firms were using almost as much. The result was 
that the demand exceeded the supply to such an 
extent that xylonite and other substitutes found 
their way largely and permanently into everyday 
use. It is in the further adoption of these sub- 
stitutes that the elephant must look for his survival. 


The Extermi- In this country we have no Wild 
nation of Wild Beast Question ; we got rid of our 

Animals. —_ bears and wolves and sundries of that 
sort a good many years ago. But this happy state 
of things does not exist everywhere. India, for 
instance, has always an open account, which runs 
into large amounts in a year, regarding snakes and 
crocodiles, besides the tigers and other carnivores 
that are notoriously of unpleasant proclivities, and 
in Australasia the State has taken to paying eight- 
pence a head on dead kangaroos, besides the 
per-headage on the superfluous rabbit. To come 
much nearer home than this, we have France 
rewarding the wild-beast exterminator by payment 
on results, and we have Norway doing the same 
thing on a much larger scale. The Norwegian 
accounts show that this business is unexpectedly 
extensive. For instance, payment was made in 


1894 on 57 bears, 37 wolves, 44 lynxes, 46 gluttons, 
and—-mention it not among the enthusiasts in pink ! 


—on 8,646 foxes! ‘The year before claims were 
allowed on 72 bears, 50 wolves, 56 lynxes, 40 
gluttons, and 11,400 foxes—why does not somebody 
take a pack of hounds to Norway? Among us we 
cry shame when some unsentimental gamekeeper 
shoots an eagle to prove he saw it. In Norway in 
1893 rewards were paid for shooting 969 eagles, and 
last ‘year for shooting 1,081 of them. Hawks, too, 
the ordinary Englishman treats with scant ceremony, 
but in Norway they are getting cleared out at the 
rate of close on 5,000 a year. The hawk-shooter 
and the eagle-shooter do not, however, make much 
at their trade ; all they get is 2 kroner—say about 
two shillings—a head, while the fox-slayer gets 
4 kroner. A bear, a wolf, a lynx, or a glutton is a 
much more serious fellow to tackle, and they are 
all well worth the 20 kroner per head. Altogether 
Norway pays over £2,360 a year in this head- 
money on wild beasts removed. 


tala One of the best things in the old 
Coals in the ae . » 

Past. Evenings at Home” was the de- 

scription of a stranger visiting this 

country and finding, among other things, the fires 
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being made of stones. Doubtless Mrs. Barbauld 
was aware that, when Marco Polo returned to 
Venice in ‘1295, he brought back with him the 
story of black stones being found in China which 
burnt like charcoal. Why this statement should 
have seemed so hard of belief by the Italians is 
difficult to understand. Coal must have been 
used where it appeared on the surface for many 
generations before then. In England there is a 
grant of land by Peterborough Abbey in 852 in 
which one of the payments mentioned is twelve 
cartloads of coal. Even the Newcastle coal records 
go back to 1239, when Henry 11.’s charter gave 
the citizens the right to “dig coals” in the Castle 
Field and Firth. In Scotland, in a deed of con- 
veyance dated 1210, there is mention of a stone- 
quarry and coal-mine near Dalkeith belonging to 
the monks of Newbattle ; and in 1214, at Blackness, 
five miles west of where the Forth Bridge now is, 
a colliery was paying tithes to the monks of Holy- 
rood. Another interesting point with regard to 
the coal trade is that the fear of the supply being 
exhausted is not new. As early as 1563 the 
Scottish Parliament passed an Act prohibiting the 
exportation of coal, on the ground that there was 
not enough of it to last many years. The amount 
raised in the whole island did not then exceed 
a million tons. In 1660 the amount raised 
had about doubled; in 1750 it had doubled 
again ; in 1795 it had doubled again. Nowadays 
we are raising nearly 190 millions of tons a year. 
A great deal lately has been heard, in the contro- 
versy on the eight hours’ movement, regarding the 
collier-boys in the Northern coalfield. We are 
told they rather like their occupation. But does 
anybody remember what Wingate, “the collier- 
poet,” wrote about the Scottish collier-boys in 1842 ? 
A few may, but not many; and a quotation may 
not be unwelcome, as showing the then pitiful case 
of these “weans” : 


‘* See the poor wee callant ‘neath the cauld, clear moon, 
Ilis knees out through his troosers, and his taes out 
through his shoon, 
Wadin’ through the freezin’ snaw, thinkin’ o’er again 
Ifow happy every wean maun be that’s no a collier 
wean, 


“Oh! ye that row in Fortune’s lap, his waeful story 
hear. 

Aft sorrows no sae deep as his ha’e won a pitying tear ; 

And lichter wrangs than he endures your sympathy ha’e 
won, 

Although he is a collier’s, mind he’s still a Briton’s son. 


‘* And ye wha mak’ and mend our laws, tak’ pity on the 

bairn ; 

Oh! bring him sooner frae the pit and gi’e him time to 
learn. 

Sae shall ye lift him frae the mire ’mang which he lang 
has lain, 

And win a blessing frae the heart o’ every collier’s 
wean.” 
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PRACTICE, 


BY DR. ALFRED SCHOFIELD, 


FIRE, AIR, EARTH, AND WATER. 


FIRE, 


T is found, in firing a volley on a mob, 
| that if aim be taken at the highest heads, the 
bullets pass harmlessly over the majority, 
whereas if that aim be at the lowest, the fire is most 
effectual. This must be our apology for the some- 
what elementary state of these papers. At first 
sight it seems hardly necessary to remind intelligent 
readers of facts so simple ; but, on the other hand, 
as our intelligence and practical grasp of life 
increases, our grip upon the elements of knowledge 
often decreases, and the details of physics are 
often let slip amid the cares of household and 
business lives. Those of our readers, therefore, 
who are familiar with a good deal that follows will 
quite understand that a numerous class, not iess 
intelligent, will be glad to have these elements 
brought to mind in their practical application. 
We say “not less intelligent,” and in illustration 
may observe that the gravest doubts have been 
entertained whether the present House of 
Commons, if examined, would succeed in passing 
the fourth standard of our elementary schools. 
Certainly their geography and even their history 
leaves much to be desired. With these remarks, 
then, we will plunge into our burning subject. 

The four elements known to our great-grand- 
mothers were fire, air, earth, and water. At 
present these principally survive in the form of 
a pleasing intellectual game associated with the 
rapid passage of a handkerchief through the air, 
which is still in favour at mild children’s parties 
and certain classes of picnics. Lest they should 
be entirely forgotten we will enshrine four brief 
dissertations on them in these pages. 

In the first place, whatever else these four 
veterans may be, they are not elements; for, 
although we have now discovered some sixty-seven 
elements, neither fire, air, earth, nor water have any 
place amongst them. 

The first, indeed, is really not a substance at all, 
while the other three are all compound bodies, 
being respectively gaseous, solid, and liquid. 

What we mean by fire is more easily understood 
than explained. We call the sun a ball of “ fire.” 
We call a furnace “fiery.” We order the “ fire” to 
be lighted, and yet in this last case we are quite 
clear that paper, sticks, and coals do not in them- 
selves constitute an actual fire, though they may be 
termed a potential one. A house is “on fire.” 
The stoker is told to “fire up.” Again, a soldier is 
told to “ fire,” and fire-grates and fire-arms refer to 
very different instruments. 

_ What, then, is fire? A strictly scientific definition 
is hopeless for so unscientific a word ; but it may be 





generally said to be that rapid union of carbon or 
hydrogen with oxygen which is called combustion, 
with the evolution of red and yellow rays of light. 
In the “ fire ” of firearms there is also rapid chemi- 
cal combinations of nitrogen. 


HEAT AND FOOD. 


Now, fire produces heat, and the amount of this 
“heat” can be measured. The fire, or the com- 
bustion that will raise one pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit, is said to produce one heat unit. On 
this scale the perfect combustion of one pound of 
carbon is found to produce 13,000 heat units ; that 
of one pound of hydrogen 62,500 ; hydrogen being 
thus nearly five times as “ hot” as carbon. 

Perhaps this subject becomes more interesting as 
we illustrate its action in our own bodies. 

Food is our fuel, and consists, like coal, of carbon 
and hydrogen. Food in which carbon predominates 
is called a carbo-hydrate, and includes all starches 
and sugars. Itis burnt up in the work of the body, 
and its combustion produces the carbonic acid 
that is given off by the breath ; and, on the other 
hand, the food richest in hydrogen is called a hydro- 
carbon, and includes all fats, butter, cream, oil, etc., 
and its combustion produces water. We have seen 
that the combustion of hydrogen produces five 
times the heat of carbon. It will be readily under- 
stood, therefore, that it is the hydro-carbons that 
are used by preference for maintaining the heat of 
the body up to the required standard of 98} degrees 
in all weathers. Anxious mothers will appreciate 
these remarks, and give liberal allowance of butter, 
cream, and bacon in winter to their offspring to 
keep their fires going. 


WHAT IS HEAT? 


This “heat,” as well as “fire,” uscd to be con- 
sidered a material entity, but is now shown to be 
nothing of the sort, being at most a form of force. 
It is believed to be the motion of the molecules or 
small particles of which bodies are composed. 

If I hammer a piece of iron long enough, I 
eventually stir up these molecules and produce 
“heat.” The rapid union of the molecules of 
carbon or hydrogen with oxygen in a “fire” also 
produces heat. 

The great source of heat to our world is, of course, 
our sun. We say “our” sun because the number 
of “suns” is innumerable. 

In the first place, heat is formed in the sun 
probably by its being on “fire,” or by the rapid 
union of particles of carbon and hydrogen with 











oxygen ; these elements having been proved to 
exist in the sun. 

In the second place, this heat is in some way 
projected 95,000,000 miles, so as toreach us. It is 
an appalling idea, however, to reflect how little of the 
enormous heat and light of the sun is used by us, 
or, indeed, by any of the planets. The amount given 
out by the sun compared with what falls on our 
tiny globe is somewhat in the proportion of 4d. to 
£,1,000,000, and when we consider what even this 
4d. means to us we can understand that one of the 
greatest problems yet unsolved is as to what is the 
real source of this incalculable amount of energy 
produced by our sun each moment, and so lavishly 
wasted (to our ideas), in space, and how long it is 
likely to last at its present amazing expenditure. 
Formerly heat was believed, as we have said, to bea 
substance projected from fire with great velocity. 
Now, however, the theory is as follows. 


ETHER WAVES. 


All space, or, at any rate, all in which stars and 
suns revolve, is believed to be filled with an impon- 
derable substance called ether. It is believed that 
the vibratory motion of the particles in the sun “on 
fire” communicates ripples or waves of motion to 
this ther, that travel along at the respectable 
pace of 186,000 miles a second. The ease with 
which this is written rather blinds one to the 
unthinkable speed which it records. But speed 
indeed is required when we consider the distances 
these waves have to travel ; for light and indeed 
heat come to us not only from the sun, but from 
the stars. Now, the sun is 95 million of miles away, 
and it would be useless to encumber this page with 
the ciphers necessary to state the distance of the 
nearest fixed star. A single illustration will suffice. 
If the sun, instead of being of its present enormous 
size, were a tiny ball one inch in diameter, and 
were placed on this page in the City of London, the 
nearest fixed star on the same scale would be a dot 
placed in the City of Perth, in Scotland, about 450 
miles distant. 


THE SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


The waves of zether that thus travel from the sun 
appear to our eyes as light. But the sun does a 
great deal more than merely give “light.” If we 
pass a beam of light through a prism we get it 
spread out into a band of seven colours. 

The union of these seven colours produces white 
light, which the prism has power to separate into 
them because they are waves running at different 
speeds. The slowest rays that can be seen by our 
eyes are the red, which follow each other at the rate 
of 446 billion per second. As we pass along the 
spectrum they get more rapid until in the violet 
rays we get them repeated at the rate of 667 billion 
per second. Waves running more slowly or faster 
than these rates exist in enormous numbers, but are 
invisible to our eyes. Light waves average sy) 55 
of an inch in length. 

The effects of these different waves are very re- 
markable. The efiect we call eat is produced by 
the red rays of light, and also by all those slower 
rays beyond the red that are invisible to our sight. 
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This is really the source of all solar heat. As the 
waves become more rapid, the colour changes to 
yellow, and this is the centre of that sensation we 
call Zigh¢, which extends as far as the spectrum, but 
is most intense here. The violet end of the spec- 
trum, again, and the rays (invisible to us) beyond 
the violet, are really the source of the / of this 
world ; for it is by the energy contained in these 
rapid waves that the vegetable world (that depends 
on sunlight) exists. ‘These are the so-called actinic 
rays, and are of intense energy in effecting those 
chemical combinations by means of which starch 
and albumen are built up by the vegetable for the 
use of the animal world. These are the rays every 
photographer has to exclude from his “ dark” room 
by having it lighted by a medium that will only 
allow red or yellow rays that have no chemical power 
to pass. 


LIGHT AND SOUND. 


The analogy between light and sound waves 1s 
very interesting ; both vary in length, number, and 
speed, and in the medium in which they travel. 

Sound waves travel through air at the rate of 
nearly a quarter of a mile per second, succeed each 
other at an.average rate of 5,000 per second, and 
are of an average length of about a foot. 

Light waves travel through zether at the rate of 
186,000 miles per second, succeed each other at an 
average rate of 550 billion per second, and are of 
an average length of about 55}, inch. 

A picture may thus be described as a song done 
in ether, and a song as a picture painted in air. 
Both are composed of waves of different lengths, 
the media being respectively zether and air. The 
range in sound is about nine octaves, in light one 
and a quarter. 

But our subject now is not transcendental phy- 
sics, fascinating though they may be, but rather the 
British fire-grate and all that pertains thereto. 


RED HEAT AND RED PAINT. 


We have seen, by looking at the heat end of our 
spectrum, that heat may consist of visible or invi- 
sible rays. A bar of iron may be heated so as to 
emit invisible rays of heat only ; made hotter, the 
vibrations of zether become more rapid until, when 
they reach a certain speed, they impress the eye 
with a sense of light of a dull red. More heat still, 
and the red is bright ; more still, and it is yellow and 
even white. 

An interesting question arises here. If red 
rays are the source of the luminous heat of the 
iron bar, why would it not emit the same heat 
if painted the same-shade of red? ‘The answer is 
interesting. In the red-hot bar, the molecular 
vibration that makes the bar hot and transmits 
luminous waves of zether at a certain rate to our 
bodies and eyes occurs in the bar itself, which is 
the source of the red colour it displays. On the 
other hand, the source of the red colour of paint on 
a bar producing waves of a similar rate is not in the 
bar nor in the paint (which is, as we know, of no 
colour in the dark, whereas the iron bar is), but is 
in the molecular vibrations in the sun 95 millions 
of miles away. What we see in red paint is, there- 
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fore, a faint reflection containing an amount of heat 
so small that it may be disregarded, like the reflec- 
tion of a fire in a glass 100 yards from it. 


RADIATION AND CONVECTION, 


How, then, does fire warm? We know it warms 
itself by its own combustion, but how does it warm 
us and our rooms? The answer is, in two ways, or 
at most three. One we have considered—radiation— 
and have seen that radiating waves of heat, visible 
and invisible, travel through the ether in all direc- 
tions, not, however, warming the air through which 
they pass, but only parting with their “ heat” when 
they strike some solid body, as a chair or a man, 
which is thus warmed by their impact. 

The other mode by which heat is diffused is by 
convection, which simply means the upward motion 
of warmed air, because it is lighter than cold. The 
warmed furniture and people in the room thus 
produce ascending currents of air, and thus the air 
becomes warmed and the heat diffused. These 
currents of convection keep the warmed air round 
a person constantly ascending, its place being 
instantly filled by fresh air to be warmed. If the 
surrounding temperature, however, is as high as the 
warmed air, as in India, there is no motion of the 
air currents, that in England are always changing 
the atmosphere around us ; hence the need of 
punkahs to produce artificial currents. 

The ascension of air in a column above each 
person’s head was curiously illustrated by Dr. 
Pouchet, who, in carrying out some experiments 
in opening sterilised flasks of beef-tea, and ex- 
posing them to germless mountain air, nevertheless 
found his specimens soon swarmed with bacteria. 
The reason was that, in filing off the sealed neck 
of the flask, instead of holding it to windward of 
him, he held it above his head for greater isolation, 
forgetting that a current of heated air was rising 
laden with germs from his clothing and person, 
which, of course, at once entered and spoiled the 
beef-tea. 

The third method is the conduction of heat 
from particle to particle of a material by their 
vibration. Materials are thus good or bad conduc- 
tors, as heat is thus enabled to traverse them quickly 
or slowly. Iron is thus a good conductor, and so is 
cotton ; while wool derives its great value from the 
fact that it is such a bad conductor of heat that it 
refuses to lower our temperature by conducting the 
heat away from our bodies. 


A PERFECT GRATE. 


In an ordinary fire-grate only one-eighth part of 
the heat produced by a coal fire warms the room ; 
the rest is lost. In a wood fire only one-sixteenth 
is used. The amounts utilised can be doubled by 
using the most approved description of modern 
grate, the essence of which consists in using the 
minimum of ironand the maximum of firebrick in 
its construction. A perfect grate should be low, 
near the floor, without any draught from beneath. 
It should stand well forward into the room. The 
whole of the back and sides should be of firebrick, 
and the back should not be carried straight up into 
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the chimney, but slanted forward at an angle of 60° 
so as to catch and reflect into the room all the 
upward heat rays ; and the throat of the chimney 
should be brought well forward and narrowed. 
Such a grate saves half the fuel, or, in other words, 
gives twice as much useful heat. 


WARMED AIR, 


Further economy still can be effected by using 
part of the heated flue and back of the fire to warm 
air which can be admitted into the room and warm 
it still further. This combination of radiant heat 
from an open fire-grate together with a certain 
amount of warmed fresh air is perhaps the happiest 
means of heating yet discovered for sitting-rooms. 

In many countries, as in Canada and - the 
States, where the extremes of heat and cold are 
greater, houses are often warmed by heated air. 
The air, passed over a furnace in the basement, is 
conducted in large pipes beneath a grating inside 
the door of each apartment, and thence diffuses 
warmth through the house, which is thus raised to 
a uniform temperature. 


HOT AND COLD CHAIRS, 


It may be well briefly to contrast the systems. In 
England, with an open fire, the air is not directly 
heated by the rays of the fire, but all solid bodies 
in the room and the walls are warmed, and com- 
municate some of their heat to the air adjacent by 
conduction, no two parts of the room, however, 
being of the same temperature. In America, the 
air itself is warmed, while the solid bodies remain 
cool, the temperature being uniform in every part of 
the room. In England, therefore, we sit on warm 
chairs and breathe cool air ; in America, they sit 
on cool chairs and breathe warm air. With regard 
to the distribution of heat, it is often a great ad- 
vantage to have it unequal, so that a person can 
sit in a warmer or cooler part of the room according 
to his feelings. We thus pronounce emphatically 
in favour of the open fire-grate for the climate of 
this country, having no objection, however, to the ad- 
mission of a little warmed air in conjunction with it. 

We will not enlarge here or. the primary and chief 
value of the fire-grate as the ventilator fas excel- 
Zence of all English rooms, as this will be better 
treated of in our next paper, but will merely say, 
that if a fire were never lighted in the grate at all, 
it would, nevertheless, have to be retained from its 
usefulness in purifying the air by means of the 
chimney-shatt. 


HEATING-GAS AS A FUEL. 


So far we have assumed that coal is the chief fuel 
of the fire ; it is, however, by no means certain that 
it will always be so, for coal is far from being an 
ideal fuel. It is dusty, dirty, expensive, smoky, 
heavy, and produces a quantity of ash. If a fuel 
that would be cheap, clean, smokeless, portable, 
and free from all waste could be found, coal would 
cease to be used. Such a fuel exists in gas. Our 
present illuminating gas has several drawbacks when 
used for heating. In the first place it is too costly, 
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in the next the yellow rays that form such an ad- 
mirable illuminant are quite out of place in a fire, 
and give it a sickly glare that (not intending a pun) 
makes it look quite ghastly. Our illuminant gas, 
however, is a mixture of several gases ; one of which, 
rich in heat but poor in light rays, could be easily 
supplied at a profit at from 1s. to 15. 6d. per 1,000 
feet, or at less than one-half the present cost of 
gas. When competition or the electric light has 
driven the gas companies to find fresh sources of 
revenue, and they lay on this gas to our houses for 
heating only, we shall then have a fuel rich in 
carbon and hydrogen, and far superior to coal ; our 
fires will be clean, bright, red, and smokeless, and 
very economical. 


WATER GAS. 


There is a cheaper gas still, called water gas, that 
can be made by passing steam over red-hot coke, 
at somewhere about 4d. per 1,000 feet, but it has 
the great drawback that about one-third of it con- 
sists of the poisonous mixture known as carbonic 
oxide, which is so dangerous that on no 
account should it be admitted to our houses. Our 
present gas only contains a trace, but sufficient to 
render gas fumes very unwholesome. 

It is well to remember this in using gas for heat- 
ing—no gas stoves, geysers, or gas fires should be 
placed in any room without having a large flue to 
carry up the burnt products into the chimney or 
open air. The neglect of this simple principle has 
led to numerous deaths. 


THE HEARTH AND HOME. 


Stoves have never been such favourites in Eng- 
land as on the Continent. Indeed, this happy 
island may be said to be the home of the open fire, 
and the hearth has been consecrated for genera- 
tions, in prose and song, as the symbol of home. 
You cannot feel at home around a stove or in front 
of hot-water pipes, or even sitting over a hot-air 
grating! That cheerful open fire, to which for some 
occult reason every woman turns her face, and every 
man his back, is the only true centre of the house 
and the family (semi)circle. 


STOVES. 


Still stoves are needed in some cases, and espe- 
cially in business premises. ‘They should not be 
made of thin cast-iron so as ever to get red-hot. 
In this condition they become most dangerous. 
The carbonic-acid gas (one of the products of 
combustion), instead of passing up the flue, partly 
traverses the red-hot side, and, parting with half 
its oxygen to the metal, emerges as the poisonous 
carbonic oxide. This has caused the most 
alarming results in churches and elsewhere. Stoves 


should have double skins, and should never be 
heated above 150°; as, if hotter, the organic 
particles floating in the air become charred and 
produce a most disagreeable smell. 

All stoves tend to dry the air, and a vessel of 
water should be provided to moisten it by evapora- 
tion. 
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Porcelain stoves are quite safe, but are little 
known in this country. 

Hot pipes, again, are not much used in rooms, but 
for halls and passages are useful, twelve feet being 
required to warm every 1,000 cubic feet of air. 


COOKING IN THE KITCHEN. 


But to return to our fire : its heat in the kitchen 
does more than warm the chairs and the cook ; it 
effects important changes in our food. There is an 
erroneous idea abroad that uncooked food, 
especially meat, is easier of digestion than cooked. 
But this is really an error, and arises from con- 
founding good cooking with bad. The difference 
between the two is largely a question of tempera- 
ture. Good cooking, as far as meat is concerned, 
is conducted at the temperature of 180°, which 
may be taken as the standard temperature for 
producing the best results ; bad cooking generally 
at 212° or more. Of course, seeing that water 
only boils at 212°, it is necessary exceptionally to 
raise the temperature so high, but as a rule it 
should be 180°. 

For instance, broths and soups and stews, etc., 
simmer at 180°. Meat is boiled by plunging it 
for five minutes into boiling water, and then 
reducing the temperature to 180°, and then letting 
it stay till done. Meat is roasted by placing it 
close to the fire at 212° or more for a few minutes, 
and then putting it farther off at a temperature of 
180°. Prolonged boiling at 212° undoubtedly 
makes food hard and indigestible. Starch 
foods, on the other hand, require to be well boiled 
in order thoroughly to burst the envelopes in 
which the starch grains are confined. 

Frying alone is generally conducted at too low 
a temperature. The nearer this approaches 500° 
the more wholesome is the result. Boiling oil at 
500° at once coagulates the outside of the fish or 
meat so that the interior cannot become sodden or 
greasy. 


HEAT AND WORK. 


We have already shown that heat produced by 
fire is a form of force or motion. As interchange 
is possible between various forms of force, so heat 
can be made to do work, as when it changes water 
into steam, and thus drives all our engines. And, 
on the other hand, force is converted into heat, 
as when a cold bar of iron, hammered by muscular 
force, becomes hot under the blows. 

Now the definite relation between heat and work 
is that the force that will raise 1 lb. of water 1° F. 
(as heat), will (as work) raise 772 lbs. 1 foot high. 
Now 1 lb. of water raised 1° is a heat unit, and 1 |b. 
raised 1 foot is a work unit, commonly called a 
foot-pound ; so that, briefly, 1 heat unit is equal to 
772 work units. 


DANGERS OF FIRE. 


We have considered the beneficial effects of fire ; 
what about its dangers ? 

It is really not a little remarkable, in these days 
of universal ambulance classes, how little is under- 
stood of the first principles of dealing with a person 
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who is on fire. I have asked large classes, and 
received very various answers; go per cent. of 
them based on dealing with rugs, coats, blankets, 
curtains, quilts, horse-cloths, and even mats as agents 
to extingu:sh the fire, and certainly not 10 per cent. 
seem to have grasped the fact that togo looking about 
for these articles when a person is burning is little 
short of a crime, and that the only thing possible 
to be done first is to knock the person down. At 
all costs, and without one single instant’s delay (an 
instant being in this case the sixtieth part of a 
second), must they be laid horizontally on the 
floor. This in itself will extinguish most of the 
fire, and, if any is left, roll the person over on it so 
as to extinguish it with his own unburnt clothes 
and weight. He is the rug, the mat, the blanket 
that is required, and it is useless to muddle the 
mind with secondary considerations when the first 
step is so clear and so successful. A few experi- 
ments with dolls will show that the real danger in 
catching fire is the upright position, and that the 
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only safe one is the horizontal. If this paper does 
nothing more than impress this one fact on the 
world-scattered readers of this magazine, it will 
have done enough, and will save many lives. 

Fire has other evils. It tries the eyes dreadfully 
when we try to read by the inferior light of the red 
heat rays instead of the yellow light rays. 

It is better, too, to rely for warmth more on the 
negative virtues of wool as a non-conductor of heat 
than on the fire as a positive generator of it. 
Therefore warm clothing is more healthy than 
hot rooms, which are not only enervating, but 
produce great susceptibility. For a sitting-room 
65° should be the maximum, and for a bedroom 
60°, and as much: less as is agreeable. 

Finally, we separate with this understanding, that, 
whatever it may mean to any other nation, to an 
Englishman the word “fire” shall ever call up a 
vision of a cheerful radiant focus of glowing heat 
diffused across a well-kept hearth to a happy and 
united home circle. 





ROBERT BROWNING HALL. 


M R. ASQUITH’S speech at Robert Browning 
Hall will interest many in an admirable 

endeavour that has met with conspicuous 
good fortune. His happy quotation : 


**It is not what man does that exalts him, 
But what man would do,” 


is one of Browning’s characteristic glances into the 
depths, giving hope and stimulus to every man, and 
exactly expresses the spirit in which the Walworth 
Social Settlement was entered upon. The original 
design was for the founders to live among the poor 
and, by being neighbourly, gradually form a fellow- 
ship of friends. Circumstances, however, proved 
perverse, and a rather more aggressive policy was 
adopted with encouraging results. It is but little 
more than a twelvemonth since the Settlement 
began, and now Robert Browning Hall and the 
adjoining Clayton Hall are, on several nights a 
week, packed to overflowing, and the week’s pro- 
gramme of operations includes about forty different 
items. 

The settlement is in York Street, a turning out 
of the Walworth Road. The main hall used to be 
known as Lock’s Fields Chapel, which, in its early 
days, stood in a country lane looking out over land 
“mostly arable,” its arability in these days being 
purely spiritual, and not, at first sight, very promis- 
ing in that respect. In this chapel Robert Browning’s 
parents worshipped, his mother being a member 
before she married and until she died. Here the 
poet was baptized, and here, when he was eighteen, 
or thereabouts, he was, according to popular report, 
publicly admonished forinattention. In those days, 
however, the chapel was differently seated, the pulpit 





being at the side instead of the end, so that the 
Browning corner pew has been improved away. 
The old chapel forms a comfortable, sensible, well- 
proportioned hall in which every word can be 
heard. It has a few ante-rooms, fully occupied 
now as reading-rooms, club-rooms, and what not. 
Adjoining it is Clayton Hall, once a school, which is 
smaller and more modern, and also has a few con- 
venient small rooms, the original use of which is 
not apparent, but which come in particularly handy 
for the recreation of the boys. 

The week’s work begins on Sunday at half- 
past nine—an early hour for such a neighbourhood 
—when the Adult School opens in Clayton Hall, the 
men writing out the great sayings of great masters, 
and being taught from such books as are likely to 
interest them and give them something to think 
about. Eleven is the hour of worship, the children 
having a special service cf their own. At three 
o’clock Sunday School begins in Clayton Hall, and 
half-an-hour afterwards Browning Hall opens for a 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon on the well-known P.S.A. 
lines, the membership of which now exceeds 300. 
At half-past six Clayton Hall opens again to be 
packed with children for a “Happy Hour,” and at 
seven Browning Hall opens fora “ People’s Evening” 
of praise, prayer, and religious speech, while, at 
a quarter-past eight, comes a fortnightly lecture 
or lantern address, the latter of which invariably 
draws a crowded audience. 

On Mondays the programme is entirely an 
evening one. Clayton Hall is occupied from six 
to eight by children and girls at musical drill, and 
after that is converted into a gymnasium for men. 
In one of the rooms the Thrift Department is at 
work in connection with the Post-Office Savings 
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Bank ; in another the Lending Library is open ; in 
another there is an Ambulance Class every fortnight. 
The next day’s work begins at half-past two with a 
Pleasant Tuesday Afternoon, a weekday counterpart 
of the P.S.A., but for women only. The attendance 
at this mounts up beyond z00—a very large one on 
such a day considering the conditions of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but then the programme is attractive and 
judiciously varied and, during the summer, included 
a garden party every fortnight at the house of one of 
the lady helpers, besides other outings. Another 
successful feature of the Tuesday programme is 
the attendance in the evening of two “ Poor Men’s 
Lawyers,” who give gratuitous legal advice. The 
annals of the London poor are by no means short 
or simple, and the complicated cases of cruel injus- 
tice that these gentlemen have to advise upon 
would come as a revelation to those who have not 
fully appreciated the Johnsonian dictum that the 
courts are always open—to those who can pay. 
The good that is done at these consultations is in 
allaying feuds and discouraging litigation, and at 
the same time letting the offender realise that the 
poor man is not without a friend to back him, who 
knows exactly where the line of legality has been 
overstepped. Another of the Tuesday events, but 
occurring fortnightly, is the Parliament, which meets 
in Clayton Hall. This is run on the orthodox 
lines, Bills being introduced and amended and 
debated to the bitter end, the debates being of a 
rather more educative character than usual owing 
to the Walworth politicians—not unlike some other 
politicians —being so much more accustomed to 
argue than to read, that they pick up their facts 
defending their opinions. On Wednesdays this 
parliament-house becomes a well-attended cookery 
school for working women, the platform being 
fitted with gas-stoves. The other Wednesday item 
is a meeting for social study from the religious 
point of view. 

On alternate Thursday evenings what are known 
as People’s Drawing Rooms are held, Clayton Hall 
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being made as cright and comfortable as possible 
with pictures and sundries, many of the plants and 
flowers that do so much to decorate it coming right 
across London from the Cheshunt League. These 
evening assemblies, the programme of which mostly 
consists of music, with wide intervals for conversa- 
tion, will often bring together as many as 300 guests, 
the invitations being by cards distributed without 
respect of party, church, or calling to the poorest 
residents in. Walworth. ‘The notion was at first 
looked upon with suspicion by the natives, who 
imagined there was something political in it, and 
waited to see what particular candidate for Parlia- 
ment or Council was using it as ground-bait ; but as 
no candidate appeared, the Settlement being neces- 
sarily neutral in its politics, confidence grew and 
success followed. 

On Fridays the chief event is a Happy Evening 
for children, and later on the Hall’s company, sixty- 
four strong, of the South London Battalion of the 
Boy’s Brigade is drilled, the regular experience of 
discipline having had a most favourable effect on 
the attitude and behaviour of the recruits and their 
playfellows. Every Saturday night there is a 
People’s Concert in Browning Hall, and the enter- 
tainment being good the audience is overflowing. 
Every weekday night the Club rooms are opened 
at half-past seven, and on three nights a week the 
gallery rooms are packed with the members of the 
Boys’ Club. 

Such are the chief items of the Walworth pro 
gramme ; add to them the usual fringe of tem 
perance and similar effort ; think of the whole spirit 
of the work among men, women, and children as 
one of friendship and fellowship, persuading by ex- 
ample and teaching by conversation rather than by 
lecturing at and preaching down to, and you will 
admit that Mr. Herbert Stead and his helpers have 
originated and are encouragingly leading a really 
notable experiment in lifting the majority by sift- 
ing the mass, that will not be without its influence 
far beyond Walworth. 


S| 


Varisties. 


London Traffic.—A few notes are desirable regarding the 
article on on.aibuses and tramcars in our last number. The 
Stoke Newington omnibuses mentioned as passing the 
Mansion House are among the Favourites on the Chancery 
Lane route. The average speed of the St. Paul’s Station 
omnibuses is § miles an hour, not *5 miles an hour as given 
in the County Council return ; according to the return, the 
next slowest omnibuses are those from Chelsea Bridge to 
Victoria, which travel at 3 miles an hour. The tramway 
from Finsbury Park to Wood Green is the shortest in 
London—only -31 of a mile—owing to the rest of the line 
being outside the county boundary. The tramway from 


Finsbury Park to Edmonton is the dearest for a similar 
reason, only *5 of a mile being within the county, and 
over this distance it is impossible to travel for less than a 
penny. According to the return, the shortest tramway in 
full work entirely within the county was that from Victoria 


to Vauxhall Bridge, measuring three-quarters of a mile, and 
the dearest is that from Camberwell Green to Vauxhall, on 
which the fare is 1°02 of a penny a mile. The shortest 
omnibus routes are now the half-miles over the bridges ; this 
is owing to the discontinuance of the Grosvenor Road line. 
A few other lines have been discontinued or altered, but new 
ones have been opened, so that the general result is un- 
affected. One reader is anxious that it should be stated that 
the Islington omnibuses do not go to Peckham but to Peck- 
ham Park Road ; another that the Favourites do not go to 
Tollington Park, but to the Stapleton Arms, Tollington 
Park ; ‘and another that the Euston tram terminus is at the 
Euston Road. 


Women in the Federal Civil Service.—An interesting 
addition is to be made during the present session of Congress 
to the public monuments in the city of Washington. it 1s 
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to be a life-size statue in bronze of General Spinner, who 
was the first Government official to introduce women into 
the Federal Civil Service. In the employment of women 
in the Civil Service, the United States stands before England. 
It is only in the Post Office and the Telegraph Department 
in England that women are employed in any large number. 
There are few of them in any other of the State departments. 
At Washington, on the other hand, women are employed in all 
the State departments, and of the 17,000 clerks in the vari- 
ous public offices at the National Capitol, over 6,000 are 
women. Women of all ages are at work. There is no 
Civil Service pension system, and all the Federal Civil 
servants continue at work as long as they are capable of 
discharging the duties assigned them. The employment of 
women dates from 1862. The War of the Rebellion was at 
this time in its early stages. General Spinner was then in 
a responsible executive position in the United States Trea- 
sury, and as he was strongly of opinion that all the available 
men were needed in the Union armies, he set a number of 
women at worx in the Bank Note Department of the Trea- 
sury. They did the work to his satisfaction, and, as time 
went on, women were introduced into all the other State 
departments. They made their greatest inroad into the 
service in the sixties and the early seventies, about which 
time it was the practice of heads of departments to give pre- 
ference to widows and daughters of soldiers of the War. 
The monument to General Spinner has been raised by the 
contributions of past and present women cierks at Washing- 
ton, and the organisation committee is now hopeful that 
Congress will allow the statue to be placed on the approaches 
to the Treasury Department. 


Oldest Engine-Driver in England.—There are constant 
records of the disappearance at a great age of men of public 
note. The death is worth mention, in our new age of 
locomotion, of one who claimed to be the oldest engine- 
driver in the world. William Craggs, who drove No. 1, 
the first carriage on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
in 1840, died at Darlington, in December 1895, after 60 
years’ service, at the age of 75. 


Strasburg University.—This year’s calendar reports 
above 1,004 students, of whom 564 are natives of the 
Province, 362 Germans, from all other parts, and 78 
foreigners, not one of whom is a Frenchman! At the re- 
opening of the University, after the war, there were only 
212 students registered. In 1874 there were 621 ; in 1882, 
$28; and now there are above 1,000 ! 


Signor Alfredo Piatti.—To many beyond the musical 
profession, the announcement of the retirement of Piatti 
will awaken sad memories. Born in 1822 at Bergamo, he 
commenced playing in the orchestra of his nativetown. He 
appeared first as a solo player at Milan in 1837. In 1842 
he came to London, and was heard at a concert where 
Mendelssohn also performed. He was soon engaged as 
principal violoncellist, under Sir Michael Costa, at Covent 
Garden ; and afterwards became the chief violoncellist at the 
Popular Concerts, commenced in 1850, where he has played 
for 45 years with uninterrupted success. The retirement of 
a veteran player and composer like Piatti will be regretted 
by those of the old school who prefer the classical style of 
a to the more showy performances of the ’cellists of the 

ay. 


The Erie Canal.— As soon as the frost is out of the ground 
at the end of the winter of 1895-96, the work of deepening 
and otherwise improving the Erie Canal is to be commenced. 
This Canal is the property of the State of New York, and at 
the election in November 1895 the people voted in favour of 
a small tax to defray the cost of the improvement. A sum 
of nearly two million sterling will be raised by this means, 
the whole of which will be expended in making the Canal 
available for boats of a larger tonnage than those now in 
use. The Canal connects Lake Erie with the Hudson 
River, and is part of a great system of waterways, over six 
hundred and forty miles long, owned by the State. The 
Erie Canal was built in the first decade of this century. 
Originally it was only forty feet wide at the surface, twenty- 
eight feet wide at the bottom, and four feet deep. In 1835, 
however, it was enlarged. It was then made seventy feet 
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wide on the surface, forty-two feet wide at the bottom, and 
seven feet deep. It is now to be made nine feet deep, and 
all the locks are to be remodelled and enlarged so as to 
admit of the passage of boats of greater length than those in 
use at present. The ordinary boats have now a capacity of 
240 tons. When the Canal is deepened and the locks im 

proved, it will be possible for boats to pass through the 
Canal carrying a load of 330 tons. Since 1882 all the New 
York Canals have been free. Before they were made free, 
although they are closed five months each year by the frost, 
they had earned for the State £7,000,000 sterling over anc 
above the cost of construction, and all the charges incidental 
to their working and maintenance. The great cities on the 
waterway from Buffalo to New York pay seven-eighths of 
all the State taxation, a fact which accounts for the readiness 
and unanimity with which the electors voted in favour of 
the new taxation. The tax will be levied for the next 
seventeen years. It is at the rate of thirteen-hundredths of a 
mill per year on the capital value of all assessable property. 
A man living in a house, which in England would rent for 
£40 a year, will pay about thirteenpence as his annual 
quota to the cost of improving the Canal system. 


St. Bernard’s Dog Sold for £470. At the last dog show 
at Birmingham a record price, the largest ever given at 
any auction, was realised for a dog. Mr. Williamson’s 
St. Bernard Lord Hatherton, born in February 1894, 
gained the first prize at the show, and when afterwards put 
up for sale, brought such a spirited competition that it was 
sold for £470 to Mr. Royle, of Manchester. 


Hope for the Russian Stundists.— The Lay Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, M. Pobedanostoff, has been regarded as 
the principal adviser of the extreme measures, amounting to 
cruel persecution, in the Baltic Provinces and in the South 
of Russia against the Lutheran Stundists. The professed 
object was to preserve the unity of the Greek Church. 
The influence of the Procurator, who had been the tutor 
of the late Emperor, has been continued over his widow, 
the Dowager-Empress, and the intolerant party in the 
Eastern Church. It appears that M. Durnowe, the Russian 
Minister of the Interior, has been throughout the supporter 
of the policy of intolerance, and that he organised the 
harshest repressive measures against all Nonconformlsts. 
The announcement of the retirement of M. Durnowe from 
public life is hailed as a good omen by the Stundists, and a 
proof that the intolerance of the older rég?me may be super- 
seded through the influence of the surroundings of the 
present Czar. So may ii be! 


Aigrettes and other Millinery Ornaments. ~The shop 
windows of those milliners who defy public opinion in the 
keen competition for meeting the demands of fashion, are 
at present filled with egrets, formed of plumes of birds of 
paradise and other spoils of nature. The efforts of the 
** Society for the Protection of Birds” are more needed than 
ever. It is a pity that, in days when artificial imitations of 
natural plumage are so skilfully constructed, encouragement 
should be given to the destroyers of birds worthy of protec 
tion. A circular has been sent out to 4,000 clergymen and 
ministers, calling on them to use their influence in this 
matter, which is regarded as affecting good taste as well as 
mercy. It is certainly painful to sit in our churches amidst 
a forest of waving or towering feathers, supplied by the cruel 
fowlers, who not only shoot the birds, but wrench off their 
plumage and leave the wounded bodies to perish, in order t 
procure these female ornaments. 


Pneumatic Tubes in Philadelphia and New Yerk.—In 
London, for ten years past, pneumatic tubes have been used 
for conveying telegrams between the branch post-offices in 
the City and the west-central district and St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. In Philadelphia for two years past similar tubes of a 
larger size have been used for the transmission of letters and 
other mail matter between one post-office and another ; and 
at the present time, the pneumatic-tube system is being 
greatly extended, in order that it may be used for the trans- 
mission of drapers’ and other trade parcels. Fifty-two miles 
of tube are being laid below the streets of Philadelphia, 
and more than two hundred stations are to be established in 
various parts of the city for the reception and delivery of 
20 
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parcels, The undertaking is in the hands of a private 
company, which for two years past has been under contracts 
with the Federal Government to transmit post-office letters 
from one part of the city toanother. Ninety thousand letters 
an hour can be transmitted by the two lines of tube now in 
working order. As the experiment has been a complete 
success in Philadelphia, it is now proposed to lay miles of 
the tubing in New York. The system there will be adapted 
for parcels as well as letters ; and when it gets into working 
order, the tubes are to be connected with all the large retail 
shops, so that for small parcels the tradesmen will no longer 
need a delivery service of their own, Notwithstanding the 
fact that the pneumatic system involves as much interference 
with the streets as the gas or water services, in New York, 
as in Philadelphia, the undertaking is to be in the hands of 
a private company ; this too, in spite of the important fact 
that in both cities the post-offices will be the largest users of 
the tubes. 


A Tomtit’s Nest.—Of all other birds, robins and tomtits 
choose the most extraordinary and out-of-the-way places to 
build their nests. In all sorts of places have these two birds 
been found to build—-indiscarded cooking utensils, paint cans, 
and glue pots, salmon tins, jugs, and old hats; but I think the 
instance I am about to relate probably the most extraordinary. 
At Burton-on-Trent, in the large waggon yard of a great 
brewery company, a disabled railway truck stood for several 
days awaiting repair. Upon moving it into the shed, it was 
found that a tomtit had taken possession of one of the buffers 
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in which to build a nest. Upon taking the buffer off, four 
eggs and a comfortable-looking nest were seen.—R. E. H. 
A more remarkable case of strange choice for bird-nest 
quarters 1s reported from Aylesbury. At Lord Rothschild’s 
mansion at Tring Park a pair of robins selected a very un- 
usual place for building a nest. It was in a room on the 
ground floor in the yard for the servants’ entrance, used for 
the switch-room for the electric light for illuminating the 
mansion. ‘‘ The birds,” it is said, ‘are able to enter the 
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room through the ventilators over the windows, and the 
nest has been built at the rear of the switch-board, in the 
midst of the wires and cables by which the various rooms in 
the house are connected with the dynamos. ” 


Young Bob and Old Bob.—Sir Robert Sandeman left 
home very early in life for India, but he kept a loving cor- 
respondence with his father, Colonel Sandeman, C.B., 
retired, after long service in the East. This is touchingly 
expressed in the following letter : 

‘*Déra Ghazi Khan, April 6, 187s. 

** My very dear Father,—‘** I write a line to send you the 
enclosed . . . Dear good old man to write and tell me when 
you are a little hard up! I call that like a true parent, for 
it is a great pleasure to be able to send you anything you 
require. The enclosed is a gilt from * Young Bob’ to ‘ Old 
Bob’ to enable the latter to spend a little more time this 
year than he did last year at the seaside.” 


‘\ A Forgotten Great Englishman.”—The volume that 
was the outcome of some articles that appeared in these 
pages in 1890 upon ‘* A Forgotten Great Englishman,” has 
secured a great deal of attention, and now the voiume of the 
‘** National Dictionary of Biography,” under the name of 
Payne, devotes a well-worked out and very lengthy article 
to the memoir of this famous Englishman, who for four 
centuries was forgotten in his own land. The article com- 
mences by quoting from Mr. Baker’s work, but concludes 
by saying that that work is imperfect and over-partial ; 
and yet without that work it is 
most certain the article in the 
‘** Dictionary” would never 
have appeared. As to its over- 
partiality, that is almost im- 
possible, for the writer in the 
‘* Dictionary,” Mr. Kingsford, 
in spite of a slight tinge of 
bias that prevents him giving 
Peter Payne his due as a great 
Wycliffite-reformer, is com- 
pelled to devote eight and a 
half columns to Payne’s life— 
proving that Mr. Baker had not 
exaggerated the importance of 
his work and teaching. Mr. 
Kingsford is over-partial on the 
other side, in that he quotes 
all defamatory phrases against 
Payne, and speaks of him as 
** stubborn,’’ where others would 
have used the word “firm,” 
and hints that his unyielding 
temper upheld dissensions. But 
he nowhere quotes the earnest, 
self-sacrificing teaching of 
Payne, nor does he emphasise 
the fact that Payne was not 
merely a delegate of Bohemia 
against Rome, but a chief of 
delegates, one to whom deci- 
sions were entrusted through 
nearly forty years of troublous, 
hazardous life. The article 
shows careful research, and 
should be of as much assistance 
for preparing a second edition 
of the ** Forgotten Great En- 
glishman,” as that book was 
for preparing the article. In 
the Archives of the Vatican, 
Vienna, and Prague there must 
still be much hidden on 
Peter Payne’s life ; and historians, while searching for other 
matter, would do well to keep Peter Payne’s name in mind, 
lest they pass something touching upon his history, that is too 
important to the world’s progress that it can be again 
neglected. His name should ever be the English link that 
spans the years between Wycliff and Luther. Mr. James 
Baker says in his volume: ‘‘ Whilst Peter Payne’s voice 
echoed amongst the pillars of Saaz, children were alive 
who would hear Luther.” 
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School Prizes for Athletics.—The Earl of Jersey, high 
steward of Oxford, distributed the prizes at the last anni- 
versary of the Oxford High School. There was a distin- 
guished assembly, over which the Mayor presided, supported 
by the Vice-Chancellor (Provost of Queen’s), the Master of 
Balliol, the Warden of Keble, the Principal of Brazenose, 
and other University notables; the hall being crowded with 
the friends of the pupils and supporters of the school. Lord 
Jersey, after distributing the ordinary prizes, made a capital 
speech, and surprised the meeting by announcing his inten- 
tion to institute two new prizes, one to the captain of the 
cricket eleven, and another to the captain of the football 
team. He did not wish any outsiders to think that they 
trained ‘dull jacks,” and that the school was famous for 
‘all work and no play.” Lord Jersey said that he had, 
since his last visit to the school, seen the grand examination 
hall at Canton. It was a vast building, and there were 
sometimes about 40,000 candidates for passes ; for this was, 
throughout the empire of China, the only way to Government 
appointments. The Chinese were supposed to be a learned 
and cultivated people, but the miserable breakdown in the 
recent war with Japan showed that the subjects to which 
they gave their whole attention were on the wrong lines, 
They know nothing of modern history or geography or 
science ; and in like manner the boys of to-day must learn 
modern languages and other things of practical use, besides 
the usual routine of English and classical education. 


Unhealthy or Dangerous Trades.—It is very gratifying 
to find that the Home Office, notwithstanding the pressure 
of political and party affairs, is attending to the social welfare 
of the people. Twocommittees, we learn from the ‘* Labour 
Gazette,” are engaged in inquiries into the effects of certain 
trades as affecting the health or endangering the lives of 
artisans and workpeople. Among the industries and pro- 
cesses are the following: Indiarubber works; paper stain- 
ing, colouring, and enamelling ; dry cleaning ; basic slag 
works ; electric-generating works ; sole-stitching by American 
machinery ;_ glass-polishing; file-cutting; flour mills; 
lithographic work (so far as regards bronzing and the use of 
metallochrome powder) ; licking of labels for reels in thread 
mills; galvanised ironworks; bottling of aérated waters ; 
testing of bottles by compressed air; and into the con- 
ditions, as regards safety and health, of the use of steam loco- 
motives in factories ; the use of converters in metal works ; 
the use of inflammable paints in shipbuilding yards, etc. ; 
and into the manufacture of grindstones and emery wheels. 
The second committee is to report on the conditions of work 
as they affect the health of the operatives in the industries 
in which anthrax is alleged to occur, and also in the follow- 
ing kindred industries: Wool combing, blanket stoving 
and tentering, warp dressing, carbonising and grinding, etc. 
of rags, flock making, feather cleaning, and dyeing with 
arseniate of soda. 


Another Great Bridge in New York.— A scheme is on foot 

in New York for the erection of a high-level bridge on a 
much vaster scale than the famous bridge now connecting 
New York with Brooklyn. The existing structure is over 
the East River, which divides Manhattan Island from Long 
Island, on which Brooklyn stands. The proposed new 
bridge is to be on the other side of New York City, over 
the Hudson, which separates New York from the State of 
New Jersey. Numerous large suburbs are rapidly growing 
on the New Jersey side of the Hudson, and it is to meet the 
needs of these places and to carry several trunk railways across 
the river that the new bridge is to be built. There is at pre- 
sent only one large railway station in New York. All the 
other lines from the South and West have their terminal 
stations on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River, from 
which passengers to New York have to be carried by ferry- 
boats. The remarkable feature of the new bridge will be 
its enormous span. It will be carried completely across the 
river, and will be 3,200 feet long. It is not practicable to 
erect a bridge with two or three spans, as the foundations 
for piers in the river can be obtained only at a depth of 
250 feet. The bridge is to be of one span, suspended on 
sixteen immense wire cables. Each cable is to consist of 
6,000 steel wires wrapped together, the diameter of the 
«cable thus formed being twenty-one and a half inches. 
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The towers supporting the bridge are to be almost as high 
as the Eiffel Tower, and will be the largest and most massive 
structures built in modern times. The bridge will stand 
150 feet above the water-line. Eight railway lines will be laid 
across it, and the bridge will be so constructed that, in years to 
come, the number can be increased to fourteen. It will be 
capable of carrying a load of 26,000 tons. In appearance 
it is intended that it shall be as light and as graceful as 
Brooklyn Bridge. This structure, by reason of its intrinsic 
beauty and the unrivalled prospect it commands, is one of 
the sights not only of New York but of the American con- 
tinent. The new bridge is to be of equal beauty, and will 
cross the Hudson at a point and at an elevation which will 
afford a view fully as grand as that from the bridge over the 
East River. 


Electricity in the States.—All over the United States 
the mountain streams which are unnavigable are now being 
utilised for generating electricity. Many towns situated 
on these rivers are in this way admirably served by the 
streams. The city which, so far, has been most enter- 
prising in availing itself of an immense water power at its 
doors is Great Falls, Montana. There electric power does 
all the mechanical work. It propels, lights, and heats the 
tram-cars ; furnishes power for the passenger-lifts in the high 
buildings, and for the printing presses and the trams. It is 
also used for excavating, pumping, and rock crushing. It is 
even applied to the mortar mills used by builders, The 
restaurants cook by electricity ; the butchers employ it te 
chop their sausages, and the grocers to grind their coffee. 
Housewives run their sewing-machines and heat their flat- 
irons by electricity, and bake cakes in wooden electric cake 
ovens that can be set on the shelf like pasteboard boxes. 
Electric boilers, grills, and tea-kettles are also in common 
use. For four or five months past electricity has now been 
used for propelling long, heavy passenger trains through 
tunnels on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, and just before 
the winter weather closed the navigation on the Erie Canal, 
successful experiments were made in the propulsion of canal 
barges by electricity, much in the same way as tramcars have 
been propelled by the trolly system for some five or six 
years past. 


Astronomical Notes for February.—The Sun rises at 
Greenwich on the first day at 7h. 41m. in the morning, and 
sets at 4h. 46m. in the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 
7h. 16m., and sets at 5h. 13m. The Moon enters her last 
Quarter at 38 minutes past midnight on the 5th, becomes 
New at 4h. 13m. on the afternoon of the 13th, enters her first 
Quarter at gh. 15m. on the evening of the 21st, and becomes 
Full at 7h. 51m. on that of the 28th. She will be in perigee, 
or nearest the Earth, about 2 o’clock on the morning of the 
Ist day; in apogee, or farthest from us, about 8 o’clock on 
the evening of the 26th; and in perigee again about an hour 
before noon on the 29th. An eclipse of the Sun will take 
place on the 13th, but it will be wholly invisible in Europe, 
Asia, and North America. The central line (on which the 
eclipse will be annular) will be almost confined to the 
Antarctic Ocean, south-west of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where a large partial obscuration will be seen just before 
sunset. On the 28th a partial eclipse of the Moon will 
follow, and will be visible in this country, the Moon rising 
at Greenwich (at 5h. 27m. in the evening) 49 minutes before 
the first contact with the shadow, and the middle of the 
eclipse (when nearly nine-tenths of the Moon’s diameter 
will be obscured) taking place at 7h. 46m. The planet 
Mercury will be at inferior conjunction with the Sun on the 
8th, and will be visible towards the end of the month before 
sunrise in the constellation Capricornus. Venus continues 
to glitter in the morning sky, moving during the month 
from Sagittarius into Capricornus: she will be near the 
small waning Moon on the roth. Mars is also a morning 
star, and increases in apparent brightness: he will be near 
the Moon and Venus on the 10th. Jupiter is in Cancer, 
and conspicuous throughout the night; on the evening of 
the 25th he will be very near the Moon, the conjunction 
taking place about 3 o’clock on the morning of the 26th. 
Saturn is in Virgo, and rises earlier each morning, by the 
end of the month at about midnight.—w. T. LYNN, 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I. SEARCH PASSAGES. 


(Name source and author of each. Two prizes, value, 
(1) One Guinea; (2) Half a Guinea, for largest numbers 
correct. ) 

1. BEAUTY. 


‘Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


** This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning.” 


‘*Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from its figure and no pace perceived.” 


*¢ Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 


Or New Love pine at them, beyond to-morrow.” 


**T wish her beauty 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glist’ring shoe-tie.” 


‘*In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in small measures life may perfect be.” 


2. Music. 


**O Music ! sphere-descended Maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid !” 


** What passion cannot music raise and quell ?” 


** Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes.” 

“« Sweetest of sweets, I thank you! when displeasure 
Did through my body wound my mind, 
You took me hence and in your house of pleasure 
A dainty lodging me assigned.” 


‘The high that proved too high, the heroic that 
proved too hard . 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the 
sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bard.” 


**Such music (as ’tis said) 


Before was never made 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung. 


” 


II. SELECTIONS. 


(Books to the value of One Guinea will be divided, at the 
discretion of the examiners, among the senders of the best 
replies. ) 

1. Shelley said, ‘‘ Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought.” Write out what you think the best 
example of this, giving source and author. 


2. Write out six well-known, most brief and wise, weather 
prov erbs. 


III. PUZZLES FOR YOUNGER READERS, 


(All must be tried. Any members of the family may 
work at them together, but the set must be written out and 
signed by one. Prizes amounting in value to Two Guineas 
will be divided, at the discretion of the examiners, among 
the best sets of answers. ) 


1. Make an anagram of the eighteen letters forming the 
title of this page: ‘*‘ When the Lamps are Lit.” 


2. Write eight lines of verse (in any measure), these lines 
ending respectively with the following eight words (arranged 
in any order)—tell, well, I, fly, rare, air, awake, take. 

3. Three hundred years ago a small Venetian galley, 
carrying as passengers fifteen Christians and fifteen Turks, 
encountered a storm. Gonsalvo, the pilot, declared that, t 
save the ship and crew, half the passengers must be thrown 
overboard. He placed them in a circle and then ordered 
every ninth man to be cast into the sea. He had secretly 
arranged them so that the lot always fell on a Turk. How 
was this done? Answer by a diagram, using + for a 
Christian, and 0 for a Turk, and mark where the count 
should begin, 


RuLss,-——1. Write in ink, clearly, on one side of the paper 
only. Begin with number and name of competition, end 
with your own name and address. Where other things are 
equal, neatest papers take precedence. 


2. All answers must be received by February 20, addressed 
to the Editor, having Pr7ze Competition written outside, 
and the month’s coupon, cut from ofzce to Correspondents, 
enclosed. 


3- Answers will be published in due course, and prizes 
awarded in books, to be chosen by winners, as specified 


above. 
(For November Answers, see Notice to Correspondents.) 


SELECTIONS ON FRIENDSHIP. 


First Prize. 

1. ** Love and friendship are the discoveries of ourselves 
in others, and our delight in the recognition.”—A/ex- 
ander Smith, ** Dreamthorp.” 

2. ‘* That happy mutual dependence which is the very gist 
of friendship.” — A. Lowzs Stevenson, ** Familiar Studies.” 
3. ** The blessed sympathies which bind 

The spirit to its kindred mind.” 
Whittier, ** Lines on a Portrait.” 

4. ** Our chief want in life is somebody who shall make 
us do what we can. This is the office of a friend.”— 
Emerson, ** Conduct of Life.” 

5. ‘* Fifty persons, or perhaps but five, make the wide 
world populous for us, and living in it beautiful.’— Wm. 
Gannett, ** Blessed be Drudgery.” 

6. ‘* There are natures in which, if they love us, we are 
conscious of having a sort of baptism and consecration.”— 
George Eliot, ‘* Middlemarch.” 


Second Prize. 
1. ** Friendship is thought properly to consist in loving 
rather than in being loved.” —Arésfotle, ** Ethics.” 
2. ‘*Friendship is an exercise of the purest imagina- 
tion and the rarest faith.” 
Thoreau, ‘* Week on the Concord.” 
3. ‘*A sympathy august and pure.”—Matthew Arnold, 
** Switzerland.” 
4. ‘“*Then am I charged with untold and untellable 
wisdom, I require nothing further, 
He ahold of my hand has completely satisfied me.” 
Walt Whitman, ** Calamus.” 
5. ‘* The essence of friendship is entireness, a total mag- 
nanimity and trust.”-—Zmerson, ** Friendship.” 
6. ‘* My friend is that one whom I can associate with 


my choicest thought.” 
Thoreau, ** Week on the Concord.” 








